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We are tired of people camping in 
our doorway, of defecating behind the 
store, of being panhandled, of the 
verbal assaults if you don’t give them a 
quarter...” 


=~ Jeff Edge, United Cigar, inthe Sentinel _. 
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ON THE MARCH 


Here We Go Again: A woman, identified as Susan 
Osgood, rushed into the reception room of Sen. Edward 
Kennedy’s office Wednesday morning, screaming and brand- 
ishing a hunting knife. An agent seized her before she could 
advance to any of the offices, one of which Kennedy was in at 
the time. Osgood was charged with assault with a deadly 
weapon and was removed by the Secret Service for questioning. 


Galistones and Bad Poems: Doctors removed 
the last remaining gallstone from the Shah of Iran on 
Monday night, which should be the last medical obstacle 
keeping him hospitalized. He will remain under observation 
at the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center for the 
“next few days,” said a hospital spokesman. If he’s ok, he 
can go home if he wants to. 


it Never Hurts to Have Good Connections: 
Headline in the Nov. 27 Santa Cruz Sentinel: Fuel For 
Poor Bill Signed By Carter. 


A New Wave of Devos: Calling their demonstration 
last weekend a “‘tremendous success,” a group of born- 
again Christians say they’d do it all again. They found that 
destroying $15,000 worth of rock records, tapes and books 
was an effective way of breaking the “devastating hold rock 
music has on young minds.” About 400 people participated 
in what their leaders described as a “supreme act of 
purification.” 


Jerry Swings in the Big City: The National 
Convention Project, a movement to get homosexuals as 
delegates to the 1980 Presidential conventions, held a rally 
in Washington, DC Tuesday and Jerry Brown was there. 
After scolding election opponents Kennedy and Carter for 
being absent, he promised to fight for the rights of “‘gay and 
lesbian people in this society.” The gay rights movement, 
says Brown, represents ‘‘efforts of people excluded for one 

arbitrary reason or another.” 


by Ruthanne Weinstein & Carter Young 


UCSC education 
and innovation 


| by Marc Shennan 


‘Last spring, when the school’s turmoil surfaced, we 
began to question seriously what it was we were involved in 
and why the very validity of UCSC as a public liberal arts 
institution was suddenly under such intense scrutiny,” said 
Eric Berkowitz and Adam Kaufman in answering why they 
began to explore education at UCSC. The exploration 
blossomed into a full scale project. : 

Last summer and this quarter the two seniors researched 
UCSC’s place as a public, innovative university, concen- 
trating on its changing role and its relationship to other 
innovative institutions. For Winter quarter they have set up 
a lecture series, which includes UCSC faculty, administra- 
tors, and nationally known authorities in the field of 
education. They hope to offer a student-directed seminar in 
the spring. 

It was the sudden bad press of UCSC which forced 
Berkowitz and Kaufman to try to understand why, if Santa 
Cruz had been so popular and successful in its first years, 
the turnabout happened. Under the direction of founding 
Chancellor Dean McHenry and former Cowell College 
Provost Page Smith, the students delved into the literature 
of innovative education and general education theory. They 
traced the history of post-war education, in which the 
factory-like multi-universities that had developed were 
questioned and small private universities were established 
as alternatives. Berkowitz, a history student, sees UCSC as 
“‘an example, an experiment in itself, of a public university 
incorporating many of the innovations developed in the 
smaller experimental schools.” 

The lecture series and proposed subsequent class will be 
an opportunity, says Berkowitz, ‘‘to help make the inevit- 
able changes of UCSC become positive ones.” He and 
Kaufman are currently setting up channels for students to 
get involved with research and recommendations on various 
educational issues affecting UCSC, such as narrative 
evaluations and liberal arts curriculum. They hope to set up 
“apprenticeships” with administrators; having students 
become involved with public information and fund raising 
activities, for example. 

When the project began last spring, Berkowitz and 
Kaufman found that the very problems they proposed to 
explore were blocking the exploration. Reorganization 
made it more difficult to organize a student-directed 
seminar, For a while, neither administrators nor faculty 
were sure what the policy was to get one approved. 
Colleges, the traditional sponsors of student-directed semi- 
nars, were not sponsoring classes, with the exception of 
Oakes. ‘At one time,” Berkowitz noted, ‘‘a course such as 
this would have had much less problem in getting itself 
established.” At present the course is still pending approval, 
but it has the support of both Cowell Provost John Dizikes 
and Oakes Provost Herman Blake. 


Berkowitz and Kaufman note that many far-reaching 
administrative changes have been, and are, taking place. 
Many of the changes have happened without student input 
and without publicity. These serious changes, and the issues 
of the changing environment, image, and direction of 
UCSC, raise questions both in themselves and the particular 
effects they will have on each student. ‘‘The lecture series,” 
says Kaufman, “‘is a creative response to these changes and 
an example of:what students can do at this school.’’ The 
lecture series will be a forum to publicize, criticize, and 
analyze UCSC and its movement into the ’80s. 

The speakers have been chosen because of their expertise 
and familiarity with specific issues and their divergent 
points of view. Herman Blake called the line-up “one of the 
best I’ve seen; a first-rate group of people.” John Marcum, 
Acting Academic Vice Chancellor, will speak about the five 
year plan. Politics Professor Karl Lamb, a staunch supporter 
of NES, will talk about the narrative evaluation system. 
Herman Blake, and Professor of Literature, Cesar Barber, 
will also speak. 

The relation the University has with the greater Santa 
Cruz area will be explored in county Supervisor Gary 
Patton’s talk. The architect of Fhe Experimental College of 
Berkeley, Joseph Tussman, will speak about approaches to 
lower division curriculum. Another Berkeley professor, 
Charles Muscatine, author of the highly respected book, 
Education at Berkeley, (a self-evaluating study conducted 
at Cal,) has also agreed to speak. There is a possibility that 
Clark Kerr, former President of the University of California, 
author of Uses of the University, and a current member of 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, will also be 
able to come. 

The lectures will be geared toward the general commun- 
ity, students, and faculty. They will be on Monday nights, 
Winter quarter, at the Cowell Dining Hall. If funds can be 
found, the lectures will be videotaped for use by the entire 
university and to supplement the projected student-directed 
seminar. Berkowitz says the lectures will give students, 
faculty, and the Santa Cruz community a chance to 
“scrutinize the school’s value and methods from a more 
informed position.” 

“We owe a lot to these creative people,”’ said Herman 
Blake. ‘Debate about first principles is good for a university. 
It (the lecture series) will contribute to focusing and 
concentrating on them.”’ 

Kaufman sees his researching and organizing experience 
as reassuring. Although the problems have been dishearten- 
ing, he says, “ Administrators have given what they can, and 
this is a credit to this school. At another school this wouldn’t 
happen. A student wouldn’t be able to find information 
about the school’s changing—they’d have to buy a book.” 

As a history student, Berkowitz says he is “fortunate to 
attend a school at a pivotal moment in its, and other schools 
like its, history. The crisis that innovative education is going 
through at UCSC is worth delving into.” 
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Cowell Foundation 


by Andy Siegel 


How did it happen that over $25 million from Santa Cruz 
is under the direct control of five San Francisco business- 
men? This may seem rather unusual, but such is the case of 
the low-profile S. H. Cowell Foundation. 

The last Will and Testament of S. H. (Harry) Cowell, one 
time owner of the sprawling Cowell Ranch, set up the 
foundation, with trustees to disperse the money gradually 
for strictly prescribed purposes. The San Francisco-based 
group grants money to many educational, scientific, 
charitable, and health organizations, but its territory is 
strictly Northern California. UCSC has a special relation- 
ship with the foundation because the land of the campus 
originally belonged to Cowell and several gifts have come 
from the Foundation to the campus. 

The influence of the foundation on local political affairs is 
also strong as evidenced by this month’s Board of Supervisors 
decision affecting more than 3,000 acres of timber land near 
UCSC that is expected to add more than $1 million to the 
foundation’s coffers. 

That decision eased restrictions on the cutting down of 
old growth redwoods on property owned by the Cowell 
Foundation that is up for sale. The board’s conservtive 
majority made the ‘‘gift of $1 million’’ to the foundation, 
according to opposing Supervisor Gary Patton, without 
benefit of a public hearing or an environmental impact 
report. 

The Cowell Foundation history is not particularly com- 
plex, but it is colorful, starting with Henry Cowell’s 
migration by wagon train from Massachusetts in the 1860s. 
With his wife and four children, one of whom was three- 
year-old Harry, Cowell settled in San Francisco, marking 
the beginning of a continuous affair with Northern Cali- 
fornia. Buying into the building material business, Cowell 
surpassed his every dream of wealth, and expanded his 
interests very quickly. 

Moving to Santa Cruz in the late 1880s, Cowell realized 
the considerable potential for construction and lime industries 
and he purchased 10,000 acres of mountainous forest and 
field above the town. 

Henry Cowell set up a very prosperous, although short- 
lived, lime business, using three quarries on the UCSC 
property and several others near Felton. Elder Cowell's 
death in the first decade of the century appeared to signal 
drastic changes in the Cowell empire, but his son Harry had 
a great desire to assume control. 

Actually, Harry was the only Cowell able to officially 
take over the operations for a number of reasons: Henry 
Cowell would simply not hear of any of his daughters 
assuming the empire, leaving one of his two sons, Ernest or 
Harry. Unfortunately for Ernest, the elder; he fell in love 
with and married a woman of whom Henry Cowell did not 
approve, resulting in Ernest’s ostracism. 
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Harry showed interest in the businesses, especially the 
cattle operations, and by his death in 1955, the Cowell 
empire included 18 Northern California ranches—tens of 
thousands of acres—several construction firms, and a 
failing lime business. Neither Henry nor Harry were known 
for their scrupulousness or magnanimity, but their keen 


sense for profit and competition resulted in substantial - 


amounts of land and money. 

The family aversion to marriage made having heirs very 
difficult, so before Harry Cowell died he arranged with his 
lawyers and business partners to set up a trust for his estate. 
The foundation’s charter defines the group’s concerns: 
grants for charity, education, health, and literary purposes, 
with specifics regarding hospitals and religious groups. The 
trustees (I. W. Hellman, chairman; Max Thelen, Jr., 
president and strong force in starting the foundation; H. G. 
King, William P. Murray, Jr., and Stephanie R. Spivey) 
have complete control of the foundation's tax-free assets, 
which in 1976 were over $32 million, and in 1978 were 
almost $30 million. 

The Cowell Foundation spends about $2.7 million each 
year on grants and other minor expenses. Typical grants and 
recipients for 1978 were $10,000 to Marin County Work- 
shop for the Handicapped; $15,000 to the YMCA for 
construction of a new health facility; $20,000 to Notre 
Dame High School for an arts center; $30,000 to Burt 
Children’s Center for a new autism facility; and $50,000 to 
Castilleja School as part of a Performing Arts Center fund 
drive. 


American Dream remnants 


In previous years, substantial amounts were given to 
UCSC, specifically $800,000 to help construct Cowell 
College. The foundation gives 60-90 grants per year, 
averaging about $15,000. Some of the foundation's early 
projects were more substantial and ambitious, perhaps 
because more money was available. Such undertakings 
included $1.5 million to build Cowell Hospital in Berkeley, 
money for the Congregational Church, and $75,000 to the 
infirmary at Stanford. Apparently a deal was in effect during 
this period in which the Ford Foundation would grant the 
Cowell recipients three times the Cowell grant; therefore, 
the Stanford project also received $225,000 from the Ford 
group. 

The Cowell Foundation’s relationship with UCSC is not 
limited to cash. The 1995 acres of the campus were all 
Cowell ranchlands. Evidence of the old central ranch still 
exists at the bottom of campus: the Carriage House, 
Cookhouse, etc., were all part of the ranch’s center of 
operations during 1890-1950. Looking for an appropriate 
Santa Cruz location, University officials flew over the 
county, taking photographs for future discussion. The 
directors agreed that Cowell Ranch was perfect for the new 
campus and began to actively pursue obtaining the land. 
The Cowell Foundation sold it after some squabbling over 
mineral rights and exact boundaries. 

The UCSC land deal was not the first chip off the Cowell 
Ranch. Harry gave 1700 acres to the state for Henry Cowell 
State Part long ago, as well as Cowell Beach on West Cliff 
Drive. 


CHP needs 
a new editor-in-chief 


all staff come to the hiring meeting— 
3 pm Friday at the Stonehouse 
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UCSC forum 


by Dana Priest 


In contrast with the current wave of hostility towards 
Iran and Iranian students, the atmosphere in the over- 
crowded classroom unit I last Tuesday was overwhelmingly 


. Supportive of the presentations made by two representatives 


of the Berkeley Iranian Students Association. 

“The US government is using the Iranian students as a 
scapegoat to divert attention from the real problems at 
home,” said Paul Higgins, UCSC student and a member of 
the Labor Study Group which sponsored the event. 

Higgins compared the deportation and harassment of 
Iranian students with the mob lynching of Blacks and the 
internment of Japanese-Americans during WWII. 

‘Various speakers suggested that Carter may have pro- 
voked the seizing of hostages, because he ignored Iranian 
and US State Department warnings against letting the shah 
into the US. 

“The responsibility lies with Carter because the US had 
repeatedly been warned by Iranians that if the shah were let 
in it would be considered an act of aggression,” said Higgins. 

UCSC Professor Hardy Frye noted that there was a 
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position paper in the Iranian Embassy outlining the danger 
of harboring the shah. “The US knew the options and 
consequences and still they make no provisions for the US 
embassev in Teheran.”’ said Frye. 

One other Iranian student from the Student Association 
addressed the issue of breaking international law through 
assaulting an embassy. ‘The US has been talking about the 
‘illegal’ hostage situation but I don’t think your government 
really cares about legal or illegal matters,” he said. ““Was 
the 1953 coup in Iran (orchestrated IA to put the Shah 
back in power) legal or illegal? Was Efming 150,000 people 
who wanted to live free in Iran with American weapons 
legal or illegal? Was killing 30,000 people during the 
Chilean coup legal or illegal? They’re saying that all 
Iranians without correct visas should be deported. It’s 
alright, it’s your law, but the first person to be in violation of 
that law is the shah—he doesn’t even have a passport.” 

Both of the Iranian speakers stressed the fact that the 
Iranians were not angry at the American people but rather, 
at the US government. 

“The revolution in Iran, by its nature, is progressive. The 
kind of government (that resulted) must also be progressive 
because it was made for, and by the masses. It cannot, 
therefore, be against American people because it is for the 
people,” said one Iranian speaker. 


RTS 142 RIVER ST., SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 (408) 423-1935 


Carter’s Iran action condemned 


Allan Richards, UCSC economic professor, pointed out 
that, according to Amnesty International, between 25- 
100,000 political prisoners were tortured by the shah during 
his reign. The only people who could dissent without fear for 
their lives, said Richards, were the religious people in the 
mosques. He believes that this made it possible that the only 
opposition allowed to grow was from the religious sector, 
hence Khomeini. 

Richards also spoke about the Shah’s regime. He said the 
shah was “the number one price hawk on oil,”’ which 
naturally increased revenues to Iran, but that the ‘“dis- 
bursement of these revenues is the root of unequal develop- 
ment in Iran. The shah almost wrote a textbook on ‘how not 
to develop a Third World country’,” said Richards. 

Richards also warned against “linking Iran with the 
USSR,” a viewpoint that sees the situation in terms of US- 
Soviet ralations. He added that this “‘linkage” was counter- 
productive and often “gets joined with hawkish style policy 
accompanied by increased threats to civil liberties in the 
US.” 

“The real circumstances transcend the events at the 
embassy,” Richards added. The instability in the region is 
“a product of a pattern of development that the US has often 
fostered. We created (this situation) in a sense. What goes 
*round comes ’round.”’ 
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Admissions wizard hired 
to moll-ify enrollment crisis 


by Cindy Milstein 


Jimmy Carter knows what to do when the public thinks 


ill of him: get an image-maker. UCSC, which also suffers 
Srom a bad image at times, is now giving that solution a try 
by hiring a new director of admissions, Richard Wood 
Moll. Nationally recognized for turning around the images 
of Bowdoin College and Vassar, Moll recently authored 
“Playing the Private College Admissions Game.” 
Although his UCSC appointment will not become 
effective until June 1980, Moll is serving as an advisor this 
year while finishing out his job at Vassar. He keeps in 
contact with UCSC by telephone and through four one- 
week visits. As an advisor, he will be involved in planning 
for the 1980-81 school year, devising publications and 
hiring a new associate director of admissions. During a 
recent visit to UCSC, Moll spoke with City on a Hill. 


Milstein: Can you describe your background in admis- 
sions work? 

Moll: I was planning a career as a college chaplain until I 
fell into a job in Yale College admissions office, and I’ve 
never left admissions. My first job was at Yale for five 
years, as assistant director of admissions. Next, for six 
years, I was executive director of the African Scholarship 
Program of the American University located at Harvard. 
Following that, I was director of admissions at Bowdoin 
College of Maine for eight years and this is the fifth year as 
director of admissions at Vassar. 

What problems did you face at Bowdoin and Vassar and 
how did you solve them? 

In each of these institutions, I arrived on the scene 
simultaneous to an image crisis. Bowdoin and Vassar went 
through periods of being greatly misunderstood by the 
general public. Consequently, my first and foremost challenge 
was in improving public perceptions of the institutions. 

Bowdoin was perceived as an old little college which had 
graduated Longfellow and Hawthorne, but had somehow 
gone to sleep a fourth-century ago. The perceptions of 
Vassar were white gloves and parasols and an elegant “For 
Women Only” sign at the front gate. At both institutions, I 
knew the admissions picture would only improve if the 
image was addressed first. I do strongly feel that applicant 
pools can increase, and with the right candidates, if the 


Open letter 
on hitchhiking 


The murder of Diane Steffy inevitably raises the dilemma 

of hitchhiking in most people’s minds. The word dilemma 
is appropriate since there is not easy answer to the question. 

To state firmly that women should never hitchhike nor 
pick up hitchhikers ignores the implication that half the 
population is thereby being asked to restrict its freedom of 
movement. When you compound it by adding that women 
should not walk alone at night, nor talk to strangers, nor be 
unescorted in traditional male hangouts, then the last refuge 
for women would seem to be the home. The irony is that the 
majority of rapes and other acts of violence against women 
occur in the “‘safety” of the home. 

However, hitchhiking is dangerous. Santa Cruz is not an 
idyllic, peaceful small town. Violence against women is as 
common in the town of Santa Cruz as it is in other parts of 
California. The dilemma arises in trying to make a personal 
choice based on these alternatives. y 

Personally I never hitchhike since I find it a situation in 
which I have the least control. However I also have a dead- 
bolt lock on my apartment, and do enough training to feel 
capable physically. Merely not hitchhiking is not a suf- 
ficient safety routine. 

To those women who choose to hitchhike I would suggest 
doing so prudently. Try to accept rides only from women or 
hitchhike with a friend. Avoid rides with a man who offers to 
take you wherever you want to go. Respond to your gut level 
reactions and don’t be afraid to be rude in order to get out of 
a situation. Check that the passenger door handle is not 
missing. Be alert and aware of what’s happening. It is not 
paranoia to be aware of potential danger. 

— Gill Greensite 


university is correctly understood by the general public. 

After we cleared up the basic image problem, the next 
challenge was to aggressively campaign to increase the size 
of the applicant pool. In both cases that happened. At 
Bowdoin, it was my good fortune to see the applicant pool 
triple in my tenure and at Vassar, the applicant pool 
doubled. 
What attracted you to Santa Cruz? 

In 1966, I happened to see Santa Cruz, what there was of 
it, for the first time on a recruitment trip. Not only was I 
intrigued by the beauty of the place, but I was intrigued by 
the nature of the programs I heard defined. I have slipped on 
and off campus once every year since that time and have 
watched it develop. I was taken totally by the place. My 
arriving here as director of admissions is the consequence 
of a lingering, but quiet, romance. 

Also, I'm 45 and decided a year or two ago it was time for 
a daring mid-life change. I decided, at the same time, I 
wanted to stay in admissions forever. I love it. It’s grand to 
locate in an institution quite unlike what I’ve been a part of 
for two decades. There are three enormous changes: 1) I’ve 
never lived in the far West, 2) ’ ve never worked for a public 
institution, 3), and perhaps most important, I’ve never been 
employed by an institution that had enrollment problems. 
Image problems I’m accustomed to, but not enrollment 
problems. 
What plans do you have for next year? How do you see 
yourself fitting into our admissions office? 

First, I come as a listener, not with a ready-made 


’ program. I know [I'm part of a new system with unique 


needs. For a few months, at least, on my arrival, my priority 
will be to listen and evolve a plan. I already know, however, 
that there’s no reason this place should not be one of the 
most sought-after colleges in the country, not to mention the 
State. 

Surely, UCSC is the most private of the public institu- 
tions, with an emphasis on individualistic learning, with its 
flexibility and its relative small size. The college system 
contributes enormously to that atmosphere. I see no reason 
why we should not be competing head on with Occidental 
and Pomona, as well as UCLA and Berkeley—in many 
ways, we have more in common with the former than the 
latter. Also, there are certain values here that I personally 
find appealing if they are perceived correctly, in context. 
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For example, the very high tolerance level for different 
lifestyles and the concurrent de-emphasis on such hall- 
marks of the collegiate scene as the big ball game or the 
frat/sorority life. 


Do you think the current public image of UCSC is ; 


accurate? 

The current image is an exaggeration of the downside of 
UCSC. Perhaps there are kernels of truth to the current 
image, but many positive aspects have been minitnized. The 
negative aspects have been maximized, with the help of 
such papers as the SF Chronicle. 

How do you plan to increase minority enrollment?. 

It’s built in, or connected to, the high tolerance level. 
(UCSC is) the perfect academic context for a natural 
accomodation of diverse socio-economic groups and racial 
minorities. We’re a natural. 

Ts it possible to increase enrollment and still attract the 
same kind of student body to UCSC? 

It’s possible to stay the same, absolutely. The academic 
program, non-academic value system and beauty of the 
place create a packet that can be very winning on both the 
state and national scene. 


No clues in Steffy murder 


by Carter Young 


Described in a 1973 issue of Newsweek as the “murder 
capital of the US,” Santa Cruz County is once again the site 
of a puzzling death. The fully clothed body of Diane 
Elizabeth Steffy, a 21-year-old. Oakes student, was found 
Thanksgiving Day in Henry Cowell Park. 

According to the Sheriff's Department, at 3:30 Thursday 
Steffy called friends to say that she was on her way to their 
Granite Creek Road home. She never made it to the 
Thanksgiving dinner, however. At 4:30, hikers found her 
body lying on a muddy bridal path 25 feet from Graham Hill 
Road. 

County Coroner Mark Tracy determined that Steffy had 
been strangled. Tracy refuses to comment on whether Steffy 
had been raped, saying only that “we haven’t released 
anything about that.” 

Clues of any sort are sparse in this case. Steffy’s white 
Buick LeSabre was left on the bridle path near her body, and 
there were tire tracks coming off of the paved road. A basket 
which the woman often carried was found in the area, as 
were her car keys. 

Detectives believe that the student may have picked up a 
hichhiker somewhere between the University and the park. 
There are no suspects in the case yet, and a motive has not 
been established. Steffy’s wallet was taken, however. 

The 1973 ‘murder capital” image was based largely on 
the activities of Edmund Kemper. As a teenager, Kemper 
had been sent to a state hospital after killing his grand- 
mother with an ax. When Kemper was released in 1972, he 


came to Santa Cruz to be with his mother, a university food 
services worker. Mentally unstable and with a fondness for 
necrophilia, Kemper raped and murdered eight women who 
were hitchhiking at the University. 

Despite the intense publicity against hitchhiking at the 
time, women would take rides from Kemper because he 
drove his mother’s car. It had a ““B” university parking 
sticker on it, thus making the mass-murderer seem more 
trustworthy. 

Kemper was sentenced to life imprisonment for the 


murders (the death penalty was unconstitutional in 1973). . 


Last April he came up for parole, but his request was 


- summarily denied by the review board. 


Because of its mountainous rural areas and proximity to 
large cities, Santa Cruz County has often been the dumping 
ground for bodies, many of which are never identified. 
During 1973-1974, it was speculated that some might be 
connected with killings done by satanists, revolutionaries, 
or drug smugglers rumored to be hiding in the mountains. 

In 1976, the bodies of Mary Gorman and Elizabeth 
Bezore were found in Henry Cowell Park after a month-long 
search. This time the murdered women knew their assailant: 
Richard Sommerhalder. A petty drug dealer and semi- 
Svengali to Aptos teenagers, Sommerhalder also received a 
life sentence. 

Last May, UCSC student Jennifer McDowell disappear- 
ed from a bus stop near Dominican State Hospital. Her 
skeleton was found near Boulder Creek in October. Police 
believe that McDowell was murdered, but there are no 
suspects. ; 


continued to page 29 
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pesticide hearing 


by Eiji Suzuki 


‘Seeming at times more like a Neil Simon comedy than an 
official meeting, the Santa Cruz County Board of Super- 
visors met Nov. 20 to continue its discussion of pesticides. 

The hearing began with Chairperson Marilyn Liddicoat 
recalling an incident at the last hearing when a man acting as 

a pesticide sprayer turned a fire extinguisher on the board. 

She asked that there be no further physical demonstrations. 

A man outfitted in pesticide spraying gear then stood up 
in the audience, evoking angry responses from several board 
‘ members, most notably Supervisor Dan Forbus. 

Supervisor Pat Liberty threatened to walk out of the 
hearing if the young man did not leave, and then did so. 

Chairperson Liddicoat threatened to close the meeting, 
Supervisor Forbus asked for the Sheriff to be called, and 
" even Supervisor Chris Matthews urged the man to sit down. 
_ For most of this time, the unidentified man just stood there 
repeating the words, ‘“‘no physical demonstrations” and 
finally sat down after Liddicoat screamed, “‘ You’ re going to 
ruin it for everybody!” 

Pat Liberty soon returned. The meeting was resumed and 
for a while business went on as usual. Most of the testimony 
~ was similar to that given at an Oct. 30 hearing in Watsonville. 
Save With Many people presented evidence that the controversiai 
Discount Prices y ; : , ' pesticide 2,4-D was either a great asset to the world, or a 
During the as A "deadly chemical. 

Holiday - oe The conflicting nature of the evidence prompted Liberty 
Season : to say that the board did not have the technical knowledge 
si 4 tg é necessary to make decisions on 2,4-D. 

Another witness, Gemini Scott, suggested that if certain 
board members did not feel they could make a decision, they 
should step aside and let other people do so. 

Liddicoat took this as a personal attack against Liberty, 
and hostilities were exchanged between Liddicoat, Scott, 
and members of the audience. 


* 
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ASK ABOUT STUDENT RATES! 
427-3330 
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CRUZING 
CLOTHES 


the motion and Matthews called for a discussion. But 
Chairperson Liddicoat called for a vote and closed the 
Merete icuim hearing. The crowd objected to this, further hostilities were 
19, Bt me mes exchanged and a shouting match ensued that went some- 
(Meor The Yacht? Marbor) thing like this: 

Liddicoat (bringing down gavel) Motion is carried and 
so ordered. The public hearing is closed. We will accept any 
other testimony in writing when people can do it properly 
and with dignity instead of shouting from the audience. 

Patton: Madam Chairperson, at this point I would like to 
begin discussing the outcome of the hearing. 

Liberty, who earlier had expressed a desire to take care of 

° things as quickly as possible because she was having in-laws 
1547 Pacific Garden Mall Time for over for Thanksgiving, got up to leave. 
eon oe a Break? Liddicoat: (calling after her) Mrs. Liberty, we're not 
423/0900 through for the evening; we have several other items on the 
agenda. 
Patton: I think she’s going home to her turkey dinner. 

Liberty (to Patton): 1 care a lot about my in-laws and if 
you don’t mind I'd like to get on with it. 

Patton: That’s what I said, I thought you were going 
home to your turkey dinner. 

Liddicoat: 1 think we should move on to item number 47. 

Patton: Madam Chairperson. 

Matthews: Madam Chairperson. 

Liddicoat: Consider recommendations regarding impar- 
tial cost analysis for local initiative ballot measures con- 
tinued from Nov. 6, 1979. 

Matthews: Madam Chairperson. 

Patton: 1 didn’t know something special was on the 
agenda—this is the railroad routine. 

Matthews: Madam Chairperson. 

Liddicoat: Mr. Matthews. 

Matthews: You are respectfully out of order. That is not 
the agenda item because we have not discussed any motion 
on item 57, and I must say that just because a lot of emotions 
ran rampant here, I think that the board is just as guilty, I 
think more guilty than anyone, and I don’t want to keep that 
going, but the fact is that you just abuse the chair, move on, 
move on; just close the public hearing. 


Avoid long lines 
and higher 


prices 


Enjoy cash 
discounts and 
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atmosphere 


Buy your winter 
quarter 
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Bookshop 
Santa Cruz 


Forbus then moved to close the meeting, Liberty seconded. 


Supe’s squabbles 
drown out testimony 


Liddicoat 1 will not permit you or your constituents to 
make the board hearings into a shambles. 

Matthews: You are the one who got carried away, not 
myself. I have the floor; ’m lowering my voice. I only raised 
it to get over your voice—I have the floor and I expect that 
you respect me, 

Liddicoat: No, I'm sorry, I lost my respect for you 
several months ago, Mr. Matthews. 

Matthews: Okay, fine. That’s just great, I don’t expect 
you to respect anyone. 

Liddicoat' Because you do not obey the rules of the 
board. You want to scream, rant, and rave like the people 
out there any time you see fit. Now if you’re going to be a 
member of a board of supervisors—most of whom are 
elected—I would just ask you to abide by our rules. 

Matthews: Madam Liddicoat! 

Liddicoat: 1 know you're not used to abiding by rules in 
society, you're used to bullying everybody, but frankly... 

Patton: (interrupting): Madam Chairperson, you are 
completely out of order. You abuse your position as the 
chairperson and I object as a member of this board. 

Liddicoat: Mr. Patton, you’re not speaking to the issues, 
you’re not speaking unemotionally, and I think to calm 
down tempers, we better have a 10 minute recess and then 
resume. 


“You do not obey the rules of 
the board. You want to scream, 
rant, and rave. If you’re going 
to be a member of the board, I 
ask you to abide by our rules.” 

— Marilyn Liddicoat 


At the last hearing a man 
acting as a pesticide sprayer 
turned a fire extinguisher on 
the board of supervisors. 


ELLE ETO ET IE ERT NOMIC ITI SB ia Et 

During the recess, Mrs. Liddicoat said that Patton and 
Matthews were both trying to disrupt board meetings. “I 
feel there is a deliberate undermining of the majority of the 
board in a planned attempt at chaos,” she told a group of 
reporters. “I thought it would cease after the recall election, 
but evidently they want to hold the majority of the board ina 
bad light and, if chaos is the name of the game, the only thing 
I can do is recess.” 

As to why she did not allow a discussion of the motion, 
she responded, “‘you can’t have a discussion with five 
people all screaming and one screaming from the audience.” 
She added, “‘Borovatz (a former board chairperson, recalled 
in 1978) would never have tolerated this nor would the 
people out here have done this to him.” But when someone 
asked her, “‘What about your attacks on Chris Matthews?” 
she walked away refusing to answer. 

Gary Patton, however, expressed displeasure at what 
went on. 

“The whole reason for parliamentary rule,” he said 
during the recess, “‘is to preserve the right of a minority to 
speak, because the majority is always going to win. I think 
ab initio Mrs, Liddicoat overreacted. I don’t think the 
public was being disrespectful or discourteous, and that she 
overreacted. However be it, we (the board) should at least 
have been able to discuss what we wanted to do.” 

After the recess, Mr. Patton moved to have the hearing 
reopened, but the motion failed 3-2 after both Forbus and 
Liddicoat expressed their belief that the board had already 
heard enough public testimony. Patton did, however, get the 
board to continue consideration of the matter until Dec. 11, 
when a decision will be made. The temporary limited ban on 
2,4-D enacted during the last hearing was also extended 
until that time. 


Mall merchants vs street people 


“Undesirables”’ in the garden? 


by Cathy Calfo 
' Conflict between store owners on the Pacific Garden 
Mall and “‘street people,” who call the mall their home, has 
resulted in the formation of a community task force and the 
passage of a set of ordinances aimed at “cleaning up”’ the 
downtown area. 

At public hearings held by the city council earlier this 
month citizens complained of harrassment, caused by 
panhandling and verbal and physical assaults, which they 
had received on the mall. Business people claimed that their 
businesses are suffering as a result of fear caused by 
harrassment. 

In an interview last week with the Sentinel, Manfred 
Shaffer, president of the Santa Cruz Area Chamber of 
Commerce, attributed these problems to the presence of 
street people on the mall. Shaffer told the Sentinel that, ‘“‘the 
city’s downtown area and mall can no longer be regarded as 
a facility for the people of Santa Cruz. There is fear of the 
street people or whatever you wish to call the undesireables 
on the mall and in the park and camping along the river. I 
hear people say they are afraid and that they get in and out 
quickly if they have to shop on the mall. This condition is a 
disservice to the community, to those who support the 
mall.” 

Concern over defacement of the mall caused by litter and 
vandalism had also been expressed by local businesspeople. 

“You should see this arcade when we come to work in the 
morning,” says mall shop-owner Phil Fortier, “There is 
trash, human waste, the walls are written on. It infuriates 
me!” 

The ordinances passed by the city council Tuesday night 
will toughen penalties for camping violations and the 
consumption of alchohol and regulate the presence of dogs 
in public places. 

Much of the public testimony received by the council, 
however, urged that a ‘‘more innovative” approach be found 
to solving the problem. 

“If you’re going to pass ordinances like these you should 


at least provide a place for people to go,” urged one member 
of the audience, who was met with applause. 

“This problem exists in every community in the United 
States,”’ added another speaker, “‘the system is breaking 
down. There is unemployment, a shortage of housing, and 
people are out on the streets...police brutality is not the 
answer. I have seen people awakened by a blow to the head 


GORE~TEX® DESIGNER OUTDOORWEAR 


BY KELTY Practical jackets 
with style. In Gore~Tex 


Laminate: waterproo 


with a ore stick... You’re criminalizing the poor. Look at 
the overall problem. We have prisons being built on top of 
prisons. We have institutions built on top of institutions. 
Criminalizing the poor has a tremendous social impact. In 
1980 we have the opportunity to make innovative changes 
—more innovative than higher fines and more jails.” 


continued to page 29 
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SKI 
THIS WINTER BREAK 
Special Packages Available 
8 Days/7 Nights 
SKI - Park City Utah - $198 


per person (plus airfare 
approx. $121 from SFO) 


BROADCASTING 
24 HOURS A DAY 


AT 88.1 FM STEREO 


INCLUDES: 
Chateau lodging | Pa 
Interchangable lift tickets oS 


Quality Pizza Since 1973 | 
- Salads, Sandwiches, Open Daily At Noon 
Spaghetti, and 7 Days A Week 


Fried Chicken _ 
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Let it Pour 
BARGAINS 


UMBRELLAS— Cloudy? Carry RAIN BOOTS— Puddle stomp- 

One of our standard wooden ers. Black knee boots with red 

handle or collapsible travel um- sole and foxing. Jersey lining. 

brellas. Black in six styles. Sizes 3-13. $12.55 
$4.98 to $9.98 


Re Bi SS SAY PIZZAd SPAGHETTI SALADS BEER 
a 427-1785 


PHONE AHEAD FOR PROMPT SERVICE, 
HERE OR TO GO. 
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PONCHOS— Lightweight 100% LET IT POUR— We'll help keep 
waterproof vinyl rain covers. you dry in rain jackets, parkas, 
Compact-folds into your pocket. bib overall suits and slickers. 
Six colors - 52” x 80”. $2.10 Green, blue, yellow, navy or 

orange. S-XL $9.50 to $19.50 


RIDE THE BUS— Conserve RAINGAUGES—Catchtherain, 
energy while you dry out. Buses = gauge _the floods, precipitate. 
are waterproof! $1.65 to $3.45 
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Committee conclusions 
condone current campus 


by Kim Wiseman and David Christenson 


As part of its contribution to the upcoming five year plan, 
the Academic Senate Committee on Planning and Budget 
(CPB) strongly criticized the initial planning document, 
“Santa Cruz In the 80s” (see CHP 9-27-79). It was seen as 
self-serving and of little use to the campus in planning for the 
next five years. The overriding priority that the document 
gave to increasing enrollments and attracting new types of 
students ignored the fundamental fact that we don’t have the 
resources or flexibility to start a number of new programs. 
The document viewed education as a consumption good and 
curriculum as a matter of marketing and packaging. Vice 
Chancellor Marcum was present during these discussion’ 
and CPB expressed to him its belief that our highest priority 
should be the strengthening of existing programs and the 
overall enhancement of academic quality on this campus. 

However, CPB is keenly aware of the limited number of 
faculty positions (FTE) available to this campus. In order to 
give us maximum flexibility to correct existing imbalances, 
CPB has approved the recommendation of the document 
that all positions, regardless of how'they are vacated— 
retirement, resignation, or denial of tenure—be centrally 
retrieved and allocated to the boards that can make the best 
case for them. 

The Committee’s other major contribution to the five 
year plan has been the formulation of a policy for the 
allocation of faculty FTE. Primary consideration in the 
allocation of FTE will be given to the board’s ability to 
make good use of the position in conjunction with existing 
faculty and facilities. The board must also demonstrate the 
potential use of this position with other boards to facilitate 
interdisciplinary teaching and- scholarship. In addition, the 
board must address what effect this position will have on 
nontraditional students and the overall effect on enrollment. 

Implicit in this policy for allocating FTE is the belief 
that, if we are to call ourselves a university, certain 
disciplines must be represented whatever their enrollement. 
Each board must have at least a “critical mass” of FTE. 
This means that heavily enrolled but currently strong 
programs will not divert FTE from small boards. 


MOVIN’ OUT 


So far this year, eight FTE have been allocated as 
follows: 1 to Philosophy, 1 to Linguistics, 2 to Information 
Science, and 4 for the proposed Master’s program in 
Applied Economics. 

CPB is charged with advising the Chancellor on all 
matters concerning academic policy and the budget. Later 
ihis year the Committee will review the proposed budget for 
80-81. ; 

The faculty members of CPB are: Michael Cowan (ex- 


officio), David Huffman, Dennis McElrath, Joel Primack; 


~ Nan Rosenthal, M. Brewster Smith (chairman), and Hayden 


White. Vice Chancellor Marcum has a standing invitation 
to sit with the Committee. 

The student members are Kim Wiseman, who can be 
contacted by note at Stevenson Box #141, and David 
Christenson, who can be contacted by note at Cowell Box 
#112. 


Aural fixation 


by Patrick Campbell 


‘ Got a taste for Beethoven, but can’t afford the von 
Karajan set of the symphonies (let alone the Kenwood)? 
Always wondered what gemelan music is, but been afraid to 
ask? Since seeing Manhattan, have you wanted to hear 
Louis Armstrong’s version of Potatohead Blues, but can’t 
find it anywhere? Well, come down to Recording, in the 
basement of McHenry Library, and your prayers will be 
answered. ; 

Located next to Maps and Reserve Books, Recordings 
houses an extensive and continually expanding collection of 
records and tapes, and playback equipment for listening. 
Staffed by knowledgeable students (most of them music 
majors) and supervised by the affable Ken McKenzie, 
Recordings is the listening center for music, as well as other 
kinds of courses, offered on campus. But it’s also a fine place 
to satiate your aural fantasies. 

The Recordings collection spans a broad range of the 
music spectrum, with special strengths in western art music, 
folk music (international and US), and jazz. It contains 
music from Bach to Boulez, sitar to solo violin, Desmond to 
Dylan. There are also recordings of T.S. Eliot’s poetry, 
Shakespeare’s plays, and even Hendrix’s rock. 

The collection boasts 15,000 discs, about 50 percent of 
which have been taped onto cassettes. It’s second in size only 
to Berkeley in the UC system. This distinction was earned by 


Hi HO, STUDENTS 


this summer’s acquisition of 9,000 records, a gift from the 
estate of a Carmel benefactor. 

The Recordings facility contains nine reasonably sound- 
proof listening rooms, and numerous tape decks (and 
headphones to go with them). Scores and books about music 
on reserve for music classes can also be found there. Thé 
friendly staff will attempt to answer any questions you may 
have about the equipment or the music. 

Before you make the trip down, here are answers to a few 
of the most frequently asked questions. No, we don’t make 
tapes for students (only tapes for classes at the request of 
faculty). No, you can’t take records out of the library, but 
tapes can be checked out for use in a class (a faculty 
signature must be obtained first). Sure, you can bring in 
your own records and tapes t» listen to. 

So if you’ve been dying to hear Beethoven’s Ninth, or the 
Duke’s “‘Take the ‘A’ Train,” wait no longer. Pay a visit to 
recordings. 
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by Cindy Milstein 


You used to think dorm life was rough. 
Then you moved off campus. Grouchy 
landlords. Leaky showers. Bugs. It ain’t all 
it’s cracked up to be. UCSC’s off campus 
housing office wants to help. No, they 
don’t fix leaky showers, but they do have a 
free booklet chock full of information on 
city living. ‘Living Off Campus: A Ten- 
ant’s Handbook” discusses rental listing 
resources, selecting a home, choosing a 
housemate, rental agreements, your ob- 
ligations as a tenant, your landlord’s ob- 
ligations and how to handle rental dis- 
putes. Stop by their office, located in 
Central Services, and pick up your free 
copy. The staff is also available to help you 
with any off campus housing problems. 


* 


Gather ‘round, cowpokes. We all is 
gonna have us a round-up of events afore 
ya'll take off fer vacation. Cowboys and 
cowgirls alike will enjoy an evenin’ of 
theater made up of seven (count ’em) one- 
act (count ’em agin) plays on Thursdey, 
Fridey, Saturdey and, ya'll guessed it, 
even Sundey. Those go from 7:30 ’til way 
past bedtime fer ranch hands (midnight). 
Oh, ya’ll will find them theatricals in that 
thar Barn Theatre and it’s a freebee, folks. 
Hold yer horses ’cause there’s another 
play, “The Ramayana,” this weekend (Fri., 
Sat., Sun.) from 7 ta 10:30 in that thar 
theatre on the hill, Performing Arts. This 
one’ll cost ya three silver dollars and a half 
piece. And there’s more where that came 
from. Saturdey’s got this here Five-Mile 
Run from 10 am ta high noon. Get yerself 
down ta the East Field House fer some free 
doings. There’s also this here dance con- 
cert, ‘“‘Dants Werks” (looks like dancers 
cain’t spell right well) at 8 pm. Rassle 
yerself up ta Performing Arts agin and, 
yahoo boys, this here is a free fer all. 
Saturdey and Sundey, Carl Post, a pianist 
I hear tell, will skidaddle hisself over ta 
Stevenson Mess Hall at 8 pm the first dey 
and 2 pm the second (mighty confusin’, 


folks!). Prancin’ prairie dogs, this here is 
also free. Sundey, at 2 pm, there’s more 
dancin’ with “Courtship Dances and Love 
Songs from Bulgaria, Greece and Israel.” 
High tail it ta Performing Arts. And ifn ya 
don’t have ta rope any cattle Mondey, 
there’s some gamelan music and dancin’ at 
7:30 pm at yer favorite Performing Arts 
(looks like we might jist have ta set up 
camp at the ol’ P.A.). If ya like art shows 
better’n tumbleweed and sagebrush, here’s 
somethin’ fer the likes of ya'll. On up 
through December 7 (seems ta me like 
that’s a Fridey), you can take a peek at 
eccentric postcards in the Stevenson Col- 
lege Office, done by student Catherine 
Kudlick. December 10 up ta the 21st, 
College Five (count ’em) leads the herd 
with an international exhibit of children’s 
art (it’s got an adult title though—‘‘The 
Enormous Presence of the Hero Within’’). 
Kiddies are encouraged ta ride on up and 
it’s free, even fer cattle rustlers, bandits 
and older folks. Phew, this here cowhand is 
mighty bushed from writin’ all this mess. 
Time fer all you guys and gals ta git off'n 
yer behinds and go see some of this here 
stuff fer yerselfs. 


Even though “Santa Cruz in the ’80s 


"has not evoked much sustained considera- 


tion on our campus,” several Academic 
Senate committees have been discussing 
the issues raised in that report. Three of 
these committees have now released position 
papers, available at McHenry’s reference 
desk and in each college office. The papers 
include the Committee on Planning and 
Budget’s report, “Santa Cruz in the '80s: 
A Review and a Prospect” by the Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate Courses and 
Curricula and ‘‘The Future of Graduate 
Work at Santa Cruz” prepared by the 
Graduate Council. These papers are of 
particular concern to students and faculty 
as the administration must prepare the 
Five-Year Plan by December 31. To help 
promote debate, the Academic Senate is 
sponsoring an open hearing on Monday, 
December 3 from 4:30-6:30 in Kresge 
Town Hall. All students are urged to read 
the position papers and to attend the open 
hearing. The Academic Senate will then 
discuss the papers at their December 5 
meeting. Students and faculty need to work 
together on this one for, as the CUCC’s 
report says, “‘change is seldom easy.” 
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FINANCIAL AID RECIPIENTS 
WHOSE OFFSETS DO NOT APPEAR 
CORRECT IN THEIR REGISTRATION 
PACKET SHOULD COME TO THE FF 
NANCIAL AID OFFICE TUESDAY, DEC- 
EMBER 4TH AFTER 1PM TO HAVE 
THEIR PACKETS ADJUSTED. DO NOT- 
FILE YOUR INCORRECT PACKET. CALL 
EXTENSION 2711 IF YOU HAVE QUES- 
TIONS. 


GO 
Ahead. 


Talk to 
this Uniter 
About your 
financial future. _ 
Dorothea Ray 
If you are a senior or graduate student, this Uniter can put 
together a sound financial plan that can go as far as you go. As 
fast as you go. It’s called the GO Pian ... the Growth Oppor- 
tunity Program from United Fidelity Life. 
The GO Program gives you a big head start on planning now 
for the financial needs you will have tomorrow. With the GO 
Pian, you can have a solid insurance program now and defer 
payment until after graduation. 
Your UFL GO Woman on Campus has all the facts. See her 
soon and GO on to bigger and better things. 
; Growth Opportunity Division 
6} United Fidelity Life Ins. Co. 
1025 Elm Street - Dallas, TX 75202 


Dorothea 
$21 Twhe Fines ive 
Scotts V: , CA 95066 
CALL FOR FREE GIFT 


ase 
UNITED 
FIDELITY. 
— 


a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Recycled denim, 
corduroy & flannel 
our specialty. 


910 Soquel Avenue 
Santa Cruz, CA 9506. 
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“People’s revolution’? 
against big oil 


by Dave Tracey 


California voters may have yet another initiative with 
which to vent their opposition to big spending in the 
upcoming June election. But, where Proposition 13 and the 
recently passed “Spirit of 13” went after big government, 
the new initiative would reach into the pocketbooks of “big 

oil.” 

The Oil Profits Tax Initiative would levy a 10 percent 
surtax on oil companies operating in the state that makes 
over $5 million annually, putting the money into mass 
transit and alternative fiiels research. The law also provides 
accredit of 50 cents out of every dollar invested in increased 
production of California crude oil and gas. 

The initiative is the beginning of a “peoples’ revolution 
fueled by public outrage at the skyrocketing profits of the oil 
companies,”’ says former State Planning Director Bill 
Press. 

Press, author of the ‘Tax Big Oil’ initiative, said Santa 
Cruz has already contributed far more than its share of the 
346,000 signatures needed by November 30 to place the 
initiative on the June ballot. 

Over 20,000 signatures have been gathered in the county 
so far, adds local campaign coordinator Tim Jenkins. That 
is more signatures in a shorter period of time than any other 
initiative in county history, says Jenkins. 

The tax would provide anywhere from $150 million to 
$400 million annually to the Transportation Planning and 
Development Fund, analysts say. Examples of projects 


eligible for funding are a BART airport connection in San 


Francisco, rail projects in Los Angeles and Sacramento, 
and extended bus service in other areas of the state. 

Sam Farr, chair of the Monterey County Board of 
Supervisors and a supporter of the initiative, has proposed 
the reinstatement of a rail service which ran from Monterey 
to San Francisco until the early 60s. 

“This initiative offers an opportunity for the people of this 
state to let the oil companies know that they will no longer 
tolerate outrageous profits coming out of the pocket of the 
California consumer,” says Jenkins. 

“At the same time, it will provide substantial benefit to 
the entire state in the form of additional resources preserved 
exclusively for energy efficient forms of transportation and 
alternative fuel sources.” 

“The need for this initiative should be crystal clear. Oil 
companies are reaping the highest profits in history out of 
the pockets of the consumers.” 


What do the oil companies have to say on the matter? A 
spokesperson for Standard Oil of California has said, ‘‘We 
don’t accept the basic premise that oil company profits are 
excessive.” 

Jenkins replies that major oil company profits have risen 
an average of 67 percent over last year. In one case, the 
profit margin was over 200 percent. Exxon cleared $1.2 
billion in the first quarter of 1979, more profit than any 
other corporation in the history of the world. 

Citing Texaco as an example, Jenkins says the company’s 
profits “increased 106 percent to more than $670 million 
during the first six months of the year, yet its production of 
oil and gas increased only 7.2 percent. It is obvious to 
anyone who looks at the figures that Texaco’s profits have 
come not through increased production, but rather in raising 
prices and squeezing the consumer.” 

The statewide campaign is being run by Bill Press, the 
former director of the state office of Planning and Research, 
who left his job to head the campaign. 

He claimed the public is also outraged by the investments 
the oil companies have made with profits. For example, 
Mobil recently purchased Montgomery Ward and Arco 
bought Anaconda Copper}, 

‘This is a modest first step in the energy movement in this 
state,” said Press. “It is a peoples’ movement like Prop. 
13.” 

Other speakers at the benefit supporting the initiative 
included Assembly member Henry Mello and county 
supervisor Gary Patton. Patton told the crowd the resources 

being marketed by the oil companies are non-renewable and 
belong to everyone. 

Mello stated that one third of the national inflation rate is 

a result of dependence on foreign oil. The solution is found 
in “conservation, developing alternative resources, and 
mass transit.” 
Brown, the League of Women Voters, the AFL/CIO, the 
Sierra Club, the California Tax Reform Association, the 
local chapters of the Campaign for Economic Democracy 
and the New American Movement. 

“I view this as an opportunity for Californians to make a 
mark on national energy policies,” says Jenkins. ‘Currently 
Congress is in the process of watering down any windfall 
profits tax at the national level to make it practically 
ineffective.” 

“The California consumer is paying higher prices at the 
pumps and getting less for it. In light of present energy 
shortages it is irresponsible for the oil companies to simply 
take their profits and run. It’s time to end the big oil ripoff.” 
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Santa cruises neighborhoods 


by Jim Greenberg 


‘Tis the season when neighborhood groups in Santa Cruz 
put out their stockings and wait to see if the Federal 
government fills them with HCD (Housing and Community 
Development) funds. Last week, approximately 150 citizens 
from the four neighborhood groups in Santa Cruz (Beach 
Flat, Westside, Seabright, and Downtown neighbors) came 
to a public hearing held by the city council to help the 
council allocate these funds. 

Each year the city of Santa Cruz receives HCD money 
from the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) to be spent on programs benefiting low and 
moderate income people. There are two types of programs 


that the money can be used for, direct and non-direct benefit 


programs. 

Direct benefit programs are for individual persons apply- 
ing for money for housing rehabilitation. Non-direct benefit 
programs. affect a large area where a majority of the 
residents are of low and moderate income. In past years, 
HUD would give the city alump sum each year and the city 
council would allocate. the money. HUD did not have to 
know what it was being used for. Starting last year, HUD 
required the city to submit a three-year plan listing the 
specific projects that the money will be used for. Currently 
the council is deciding what specific projects will receive 
money for the second year of the three year plan. 

Already in this year’s budget is $278,000 for a program 
to revitalize the Beach Flats area(near the boardwalk.) Last 


Ae 
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year, the city committed itself to a three-year plan to 
improve the Beach Flats. A few of the items in the plan are: 
the beautification of parks, street closures, housing rehabili- 
tation, a children’s park, design criteria for new buildings, 
and the elimination of all commercial buildings inside the 
residential neighborhood. 

Fran Adkins, a member of the steering committee for 
Beach Flat Neighbors, says that although the plan is set, 
“when the plan becomes implemented is another story.” 
She believes that much depends on landlords who own 
property in the area but donot live there. ‘‘Those landlords,” 
she says, “‘are faced with the rehabilitation of their property 
or having it condemned.” 

Adkins urges the city “to get busy and buy something” 
with the money that was allocated to the plan for use during 
this year. $9,000 was allocated for this year, and as far as 
she knows nothing has been spent so far. Beach Flat 
Neighbors are urging the city to purchase land for a 


. Children’s park with the available funds. As far as the three- 


year committment, Adkins is not sure how committed the 


city is. She believes that it will mostly depend on how well | 
the money will be spent for the first year, along with the 


success of the plan. 
Besides the money set aside for the Beach Flats plan, 


there is approximately $108,000 which is uncommitted and: 


available for projects. Where this money will go was the 
subject of last week’s hearing at Mission Hill Junior High 
School. 

When the Mayor asked the audience how many people 
had come to support using the money for a community 
health clinic on the Westside (proposed by Westside 
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Neighbors), 120 hands shot up in the air. For the past few 
years, the Westside Community Health Board, (which is 
made up of representatives from all the neighborhood 
groups) with the assistance of professional health planners, 
Rosenberg and Assoc., have been working on a plan to get a 
low-cost community health clinic on the Westside of Santa 
Cruz, which currently has no health clinic. For emergency 
medical aid Westside residents must travel across the city to 
either Dominican or Community Hospitals, both private 
and unaffordable to many. 

Edith Prince, chairman of the health board, spoke before 
the council last week and characterized the clinic as “‘one 
that would be self-sufficient and operate on a not-for-profit 
basis.”” She assured the council that the city would not be 
getting itself involved in the business of health care. 

Prince told the council that the proposed health clinic 
would meet the needs of disabled people, and would answer 
the demand for medical care by people who have not been 
able to afford health care. In her closing statement, she 
stressed that “this is not to say that we are unhappy with the 
present health care system, but perhaps it is time for people 
to broaden their visions of health care. We need to: take 
responsibility for our own health care as much as possible,” 


The proposed health clinic has been endorsed, by: all four: 


neighborhood groups. : 


Besides the health clinic, there were proposals to use the 


funds for a community playground at Bayview elementary 
school, on the corner of Bay and Mission, and for child care 
facilities in the community. 

The council is expected to come to a decision in the near 
future regarding these funds. 
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Life on the dole rolls 


by Robert Joe Stout 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Caught in the Nothin’ Years, an 
aimless subculture of young people—out of school but not 
yet working—lives hand-to-mouth while waiting for some- 
thing solid to come along. Robert Joe Stout is a novelist 
and freelance writer based in northern California whose 
work has appeared in the New York Times, Chicago 
Tribune and Christian Science Monitor. 


Faces along the line of slowly moving postal patrons 
tightened as a willowy young woman in a halter-top blouse 
swung towards the counter where food stamps were dis- 
bursed. 

She propped her hands on her hips and smiled over her 
shoulder as the clerk took her green card, counted out $95 
worth of stamps and asked her to sign a receipt. “‘ Why not? 
she said, grinning at a rigid, balding man leaning on a cane, 
“It’s easy.” Then she tucked the coupons into her waistband 
and sashayed away. 

An angry buzzing filled the lobby. Housewives, business- 
men, retirees and the postal clerks themselves joined in the 
denunciations. “‘...spend their money on drugs, then expect 
us to feed them...” a woman ranted. 

On a hunch, I intercepted the young woman as she 
climbed into a 12-year-old station wagon in which a 
companion and two young children waited. She was candid. 

“I dress like that on purpose,” she said laughing, “just to 
bug:them.” 

‘Do you know how many times I’ve been turned down for 
jobs? Do you know how much I could earn if I got one? 
About half what I net on welfare. I don’t like it, but until the 
kids are older, that’s the way it has to be. So I go in dressed 
like Pm having one helluva good time. I don’t mind rubbing 
it in their faces. I enjoy it.” 

Under welfare, she explained, she gets $415 a month, of 
which $190 comes as food stamps. Out of this she pays rent 
and utilities on a house she shares with another young 
welfare mother and $25 on the car. 

“But I don’t have to use the beast often, not the way I did 
when I was working,” she says. ‘I spent five bucks a day 
getting back and forth to a job that only paid $2.90 an hour, 
for six hours time put in.” Diapers and other baby supplies, 
repairs and other expenses eat up most of the $70 that 
remains. 

“‘But a job costs money,” she pointed out. “Transporta- 
tion, lunches, child care—Id have to clear three times what 
I'm making now just to break even.” 

And so, for her, welfare is the ticket for passage through a 
period in life that one of her contemporaries, a youth on 
probation, calls “the Nuthin’ Years.” It’s a time that’s “like 
waiting for a bus,” another youth explains. You’re through 


Women’s Rugby 
Stomps 


The UCSC Women’s Rugby Team downed the ladies 
from Colusa, 8-0, in the first match ever played by a Santa 
Cruz Women’s side. The game was part of the Sacramento 
Women’s Ten-a-side Rugby Tournament held Saturday, 
Nov. 17. 


Stevenson senior Martha Brown scored the first try (four 
points) following a kickoff that tuned into a ruck 45 yards 
from the Colusa goal line. The Banana Slugs won the ball, 
passed it out along the backline and inside again to Brown, 
who ran it over for the score. 

The Slugs lost their second game, 10-0, to tournament 
champs Sacramento, but managed to cheer their spirits at 
the traditional after-game party. 

The next action for the men’s I’s and II’s and the women’s 
side is tomorrow at the Stanford Ten-a-side Tournament. 

Recruiting continues for both men’s and women’s Rugby. 
Come out to practice MWTh at 4 pm. 


by Greg Moreno 


school— probably because you dropped out— but you’ re not 
into a real job yet. You’re waiting, and meanwhile you pass 
the time. 

‘“‘We’re not as idle as the newspaper editorials make it 
seem—we just live differently,” says Celia Collis, 19, of 
Chico, California, an on-and-off-on welfare mother who 
occasionally goes to college. 

“Instead of having RVs and jacuzzis, we bunch together 
and backpack, have parties, rebuild old cars and motorcycles. 
Some of us go to school, others work whenever something 


‘comes up. Restaurant jobs, the nut houses (almonds and 


walnuts are grown around Chico), yard work. It’s not a bad 
life, really. We have lots of time for sharing.” 

As Collis sees it, she lives in “a cultural bottleneck” that 
exists because the job market can not absorb everyone 
ready to enter it. 

Unlike the counter-culture of a decade ago, this subcul- 
ture is not motivated by a rejection of mainstream values. 
Once a job that seems reasonable comes through, most of 
these young people climb right into the mainstream. 

George Cuccia, a high school dropout with a juvenile 
record, for instance, hitchhiked from New Jersey to Califor- 
nia nine years ago, hung around the San Francisco Bay area 
for a while, then drifted north to Oroville, a town of 10,000 
on the edge of the Sacramento Valley, where inexpensive 
old housing and a tolerance for skid-rows and migratory 
workers had fostered an active youth subculture. 

Cuccia worked as part-time dishwasher and seasonal 
cannery worker, took on odd chores and spent his free time 
communally. He played in day-long pick-up basketball and 
softball games, drank, smoked, played pool and puttered 
around with refrigerators, motorcycles and garage sale 
furniture. 

Cuccia’s dishwashing led to a job as a cook. Then, 
through a softball teammate, he was hired by a firm that 
assembled mobile homes. The hard, outdoor work suited 
him. Within six months he rose from being a $3.50 an hour 
wage earner to foreman, bought a two-year-old van and 
applied for a loan to buy a two-bedroom home. He and the 
daughter of a local contractor now live together and raise 
registered German shephards that they plan to train and sell 
as guide dogs for the blind. He has found a niche. 

Hundreds of thousand of Americans get caught in The 
Nothin’ years. California Employment Development De- 
partment counselor Frank Patane points to a combination 
of factors as the cause. Mechanization of industry and 
agriculture has eliminated many entrance level jobs “that 
hundreds of thousands of young people used to be able to 
depend upon for part-time or temporary employment.” 

Throughout the Vietnam war, Patane says, the draft took 
a lot of the pressure off this shrinking job sector. In the past 
three years, however, returning veterans have joined in the 
competition for a place in it. CETA (the Federal govern- 
ment’s Comprehensive Education and Training Act) tem- 
porarily eased the crush by creating new jobs in government. 
But as Robert J. McConnon of the Department of Labor has 
acknowledged, CETA work was often no more than an 
interruption of a cycle of non-employment. 

A seminar held in Whittier, California, recently to train 
high school counselors stressed the breakdown in contem- 
porary social values as a factor in declining job motivation 
among 16-21 year olds. A Hacienda Heights teacher noted 
that motivation remains high among college-bound juniors 
and seniors but that those “beneath the fortieth percentile” 
accept the inevitability of a three to ten-year lag before they 
achieve job security or permanent employment. Most union 
jobs, he noted, are closed to them, the armed forces have 
become selective and “there is enough fall-out from our 
opulent era to sustain those who don’t want, or need, to work 
until they are in their mid-twenties.” 

For women in this sub-culture, pregnancy and welfare 
present the most obvious and viable alternatives. Many of 
them tend to get permanent jobs eventually, after first 
having children and raising them on AFDC (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children) or checks. 

Like the young men who circulate among them, these 
women work when work is practical (or possible). They 
become hobbyists, cultists or street vendors, take voca- 
tional or “fun” courses at community or junior colleges; 
they walk, bicycle, hitchhike or bus from one enclave to 
another. ‘A lot of it is fun,” says Celia Collis. “* And the rest, 
well, for most of us it will change.” 


ARE YOU LEAVING???? 
ATTENTION all graduating Seniors 
and those not returning to UCSC for the 
Winter Quarter!!! 

If you have received loans (including your Ed. 
Fee Deferment Loan which was applied to your 
registration fees) at any time during your 

attendance at UCSC, you are required to have 
an EXIT INTERVIEW at the Student Loan Office, 
Room 203, Central Services Building. Failure 
to do so will result in a HOLD being placed on 
your transcripts, records, and future registration. 


ALL HEALTH 
FOOTWEAR 
Thursday-Sunday Only 
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WE BUY, SELL, and TRADE 
Camera Connection refuses to be undersold! 
@Extended one year warranty 
above manufacturer's warranty 
@ Financing available on 
approved credit 
10 day money-back guarantee 
(Kodak andProcessing Monday-Saturday 
DISCOUNT PRICES 9:30-6:00 
Ask about our FREE Film Offer 
Next to Albertsons 710 Front St. 426-9487 
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The deportation of Iranian students is more than a racist policy directed in the name of national- and 
international- security. It is a state tool used to suppress political dissidence in the US and in doing so 
calls into question the validity of the laws we thought we lived by. 

This year’s Iranians are this decade’s Mexican immigrant workers and last decade’s Black 
Americans—all were used as scapegoats to divert attention from the real crisis of democracy that 
invades a world system built on the unequal distribution of wealth and resources. 

Events over the last month have inspired student activism through the US. But it is a new form of 
student involvement that is making the front pages these days. It is one that engages in reactionary 
retaliation against fellow students and expounds the sentiments of blind patriotism rather than an 
understanding of the complexities of the situation at hand. 

US officials, businesspeople, and now some students, are folding up the principles of democratic 
rights that, it seems, have become too inconvenient for them. 

We condemn the US government for its efforts to intimidate Iranian students into silence. We 
support the right of Iranians to free speech, freedom of assembly and to live where they choose while in 


the US. 


Letter writers, 250 words max. 
Deadline 5 pm Monday 


REFLECTIVE FEASTING 


Dear Staff, 

I’m sitting in my mother’s cozy living 
room, listening to Mozart flute concertos 
and the gurglings of last night’s gluttony 
protesting in my stomach. A plate piled 
high with turkey, stuffing, sweet potato pie, 
pumpkin bread and giant pearl onions. But 
while I was devouring my dinner around a 
crowded, anxious, dinner table, Native 
Americans in Plymouth, Massachusetts 
were fasting to “mourn all the injustices to 
the American Indians in the past and 
today.” 

It was in Plymouth, Mass. three hundred 
and fifty years ago, that the Pilgrims held a 
three day feast to celebrate their first 
harvest. The main fare wasn’t turkey, by 
the way, it was roasted goose. It was not 
even an annual event until years later, 
when President Lincoln proclaimed it so. 
This was combined with an 18th century 
New England holiday called Forefathers 
Day, to be the traditional Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The day before yesterday, I met three 
little girls on their way home from school. 
They were carrying colorful construction 
paper turkeys, and smiling at me with 
wide-eyed excitement. One of them was 
wearing an Indian head band with three 
drooping feathers stapled on the back. 
Well, if her school is anything like mine, 
and most others, everybody made beautiful 
turkeys and talked a little bit about what 
Indians ate and how they dressed. But 
there was no mention of genocide. A 
romanticized, distorted vision of history is 
more fun to “celebrate.” I’m not saying 
that school children should feel remorseful 
and guilty on Thanksgiving. Certainly, 
Thanksgiving is a time to celebrate our 
fortune and thank the earth for her gifts. 
But it also marks the beginning of a 
tragedy. One we cannot afford to ignore. 
The Klu Klux Klan recently staged a well 
attended demonstration in San Luis Obispo, 
Iranians are being beaten up in the streets, 
and Nazi literature is experiencing a great 
upsurge throughout Europe. Perhaps that 


little girl could have seen more than the 
colors of those paper feathers she wore in 
her hair. For those of us who know our 
history, this is a “holiday” on which to 
reflect; and share those reflections around 
the dinner table before we begin our feasting. 

Miriam Wiesenfeld 


NEAT STREET 


Dear Staff: 

At the November 13th City Council 
meeting there was a call for a“ Mall Clean- 
Up.” This clean-up was in reference to 
clearing people off the streets. 

My idea of a clean-up meant organizing 
folks with brooms and dustpans to sweep 
the Mall. I went to the Mall businessmen 
and asked for contributions of brooms and 
dustpans for our clean-up Thanksgiving 
day. All but one storeowner, that I asked, 
wanted to contribute. A friend and I then 
collected the brooms Wednesday night 
and Thanksgiving morning brought them 
to Tom Scribner Park, where we were all to 
meet at 11 am. 

At 11 o'clock there were three of us 
there with twenty-two brooms, five scrapers, 
five dustpans and a shovel. It was like 
throwing a party and not knowing if anyone 
was going to show. All week I'd been 
handing out and posting flyers and talking 
to people about it. By 1 1:05 the street folks 
started to show. By 11:15 we were working 
our way down both sidewalks and the 
street. More than 40 people participated. It 
took more than two hours. Some people 
played music for the people sweeping. All 
of us were in good spirits as we wished 
Santa Cruz a Happy Thanksgiving. A 
gentle, light rain started when we were 
almost to the end of the Mall. As we 
dustpanned up the last pile of dirt the rains 
came to wash the streets. A perfect finale 
to our Mall clean-up. 

While organizing the Thanksgiving clean- 
up I was in touch with the businessmen and 
the street folks and found that mostly 
everyone was very cooperative, and also 
concerned about having a safe, friendly 
atmosphere on our downtown Mall. 

I’ve been talking to street folks about 
policing ourselves, and have gotten a lot of 
positive response to the idea of having a 
“please force.” I stopped two fights on the 
Mall last week by just saying, ‘Please, 


don’t fight.” It works! Other street folks are 
willing to put their energies in this direction. 
Since the streets are our homes, we 
realize the problems on the Mall. The 
alcohol, the panhandling, the harrassment. 
We would like to see an end to all that. I’m 
hoping that the city officials will work with 
us instead of against us in helping to 
allieviate these problems. 
Sincerely, 
Jan Luby 
Street Musician 


A STABLE PIECE? 


Dear Staff, 

Why is it that the only commentary in 
CHP over the 18 months myself and many 
others have worked to reintroduce draft 
animals back into UCSC’s long neglected 
land use ecology is a flailing and ambiguous 
defamation by an “avid horseperson’ who 
doesn’t know founder from fenceposts (Back 
yard Blues, letters-1 1/15)? 

We have volunteered labor, money, 
materials and animals; and, while it is no 
secret that facilities are still inadequate, 
perhaps Ms. Bording would like to donate 
$50,000 so the farm can set up proper 
housing for all its animals? Nobody would 
be happier than I to have a pasture to eddy 
the team. Perhaps Ms. Bording would like 
to prompt the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
Campus Facilities, Provost, and Committee 
Chairs in this regard? The Farm is allowed 
no use of the abundant pastures. 

Does this person know how close the 
draft breeds came to extinction? Or how 
many are served up in Parisian restaurants’ 
Dot and Mitch have worked almost 18 
years, far longer than most animals live, 
and can still plow comercially. It is weird 
that this person wants them ‘‘put down,” in 
the name of rights to animals, for a disease 
they don’t even have. Close handling is 
essential under high exposure. Dot and 
Mitch have taught dozens basic teamster- 
ing at UCSC and introduced hundreds to 
their ecological values, some of which CHP 
might acknowledge considering its alleged 
views toward Ag-mechanization. Teams 
are neither to be romanticized nor brutalized 
just worked hard «ind consistently. That is 
their right. 

Jim Page 
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ECONOMY FOOTBALLS 


Dear Staff: 

I would like to express my support for 
your continuing series of articles about 
UCSC’s enrollment problems and sub- 
sequent reorganization. For the past two 
years I’ve worked part-time with the Ad- 
missions Staff, giving tours and counseling 
prospective UCSC students. My experience 
in this position, as well as my experience as 
a transfer student coming to UCSC, con- 
vince me of the following four important 
points: 

@ We have problems with our public image 
and are widely misunderstood. Candidates 
frequently express their confusion about 
our narrative evaluations and collegiate 
system to me. After I explain both features, 
my counselees give them 100 percent 
approval and support. 

@ The essence and substance of UCSC’s 
innovative programs enjoy wholehearted 
support from prospective students who 
receive accurate explanations. Most can- 
didates are delighted by the special oppor- 
tunities we offer self-motivated undergrad- 
uates, as well as our relaxed atmosphere 
and natural beauty. 

@ We occupy a unique educational niche in 
the public sector. No other campus in the 
United States offers what we provide at 
nominal cost compared to private institu- 
tions. 

elf we destroy our niche, UCSC will 
eventually fold or otherwise become as- 
similated. The UC system doesn’t need 
two Berkeleys or Davises. 

I hope that all members of the UCSC 
community, especially Chancellor Sin- 
sheimer and new Admissions Director 
Moll, will take heed of the four points 
above, plus one more: 

Since its inception, UCSC has met with 
general opposition by misinformed and 
ignorant critics who favor a uniform approach 
to education. We are widely used by the 
media, and by the nabobs in Berkeley and 
Sacramento, as a political and economic 
football. Our chief failing, to which we 
must apply the corrective, is our lack of 

' faith in ourselves and our subsequent dis- 
unity. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mark Blumenthal 


AMBIGUOUS 
DEFAMATION 


Dear Staff: 

Wally Sharmoug’s letter was not entirely 
fair for a number of reasons, but its main 
failing was that it did not take into account 
the range of Zionist perspectives regarding 
the Palestinians. His letter points out that 
Menachem Begin is a Zionist, quite so, but 
so was Martin Buber, who from an early 
point championed a conciliatory stand 
toward the Palestinians. Further, there are 
self-declared Zionisists in Israel today 
who condemn Israeli raids into southern 
Lebanon, who favor the withdrawal of 
occupying forces from the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip, and who urge an accomoda- 
tion with Palestinian nationalism. 

Mr. Sharmoug writes that it is “preposter- 
ous” to think that Zionism is compatible 
with Palestinian nationlism, then he is quite 
right. The idea of a “Greater Israel’ is 
indeed compatible with such Palestinian 
nationalist aims as are set forth in the 


PLO’s National Covenant. But there are 
more accomodating versions of both nation- 
alisms, and in this fact lies the hope for 
peace. Nothing is gained from failing to 
acknowledge any Zionist perspective save 
the most intransigent. This can only help to 
destroy the possibiltity of dialogue between 
those groups that offer the best chance for a 
stable peace based on an equitable resolu- 
tion of the conflicting interests and claims of 
the Jewish and Palestinian peoples. 
Sincerely, 
Peter Mayers 


INEPT LEADERSHIP 


Dear Staff: 

It never ceases to amaze me to what 
great lengths our politicians will go cover 
up their own inept leadership. The oil 
shortage was predicted long ago, but rather 
than facing that reality and doing some 
long-range planning (including conserva- 
tion and development of alternative, environ- 
mentally safe forms of energy,) we were 
once again led down the path of short-term 
results. 

We have Nixon, Kissinger, and David 
Rockefeller to thank for their conspiracy to 
keep the oil (and their profits) flowing by 
supporting the Shah’s criminal rule over 
the Iranian people through the use of a 
secret police trained by our own illustrious 
CIA. Almost every Iranian family was 
touched by torture and/or execution carried 
out by this ClA-trained secret police. 
Some of my own students feared for their 
lives and those of their families back home 
if they dared to speak out against the 
Shah—right here in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 

Our greed for Iranian oil allowed these 
crimes against humanity to persist and led 
to the Shah’s eventual overthrow. It was 
our greed for the investment of the Shah’s 
millions that led us to provide sanctuary for 
this monster. After what we did in Iran it 
was absolutely foolish for Americans to 
expect to stay there and remain unharmed. 
Scapegoating Iranian students is not only 
despicable, but it will do nothing to solve 
the problems created by our greed and the 
irresponsibility of our government leaders. 

Americans are so pious in their guilt 
about the treatment of Jews and Japanese 
during the last World War. Have we 
learned nothing from our own mistakes? 
We should all think about this as we 
continue to defy conservation measures 
and live as if we have no moral accounta- 
bility for what our leaders do to maintain a 
false sense of energy sucurity at the expense 
of the rest of the world. 

Mary Zuccaro 
Educator 


Soquel 


DON’T HOLD 
YOUR BREATH 


Dear CHP Staff: 

The night-time Dial-a-ride service tries 
to meet the needs of women and men for 
safer transportation on campus after dark. 
Given the number of complaints I’ve re- 
ceived it obviously is not succeeding. One 
7-person van comprises the whole service. 
The present Reg. Fee funding doesn’t 
allow for any more than this meager level 
of service. 

The drivers and Garage Manager have 
been most cooperative in trying to stretch 
the service to be more responsive to women’s 
needs. In particular they have agreed to 
enter the Student Apartment complex rather 


than have women wait for up to 30 minutes 
in the dark on Heller Drive. This will 
unavoidably mean slightly longer delays 
in other places. Since long waiting periods 
was singled out as the most common 
complaint this is obviously not a long-term 
solution. 

As a long-term solution I am trying to 
secure adequate funding to at least double 
the present level of service and put it on a 
regular schedule, or a combination of 
regular schedule and on-call service. I am 
hopeful that the safety of women on this 
campus will be seen as one of the highest 
priorities in terms of funding allocations. If 
it is not, I will let you know. 

In the meantime, please be patient with 
the drivers of Dial-a-ride if the service is 
taking even longer than usual. 

Gill Greensite 
Rape Prevention Education Program 


WHAT A CARE 
PACKAGE 
Dear Staff: 


Why all the fuss over the trouble in Iran? I 
can think of a very simple solution. We just 
send over a fleet of Air Force jets and 
bombard all the urban centers with millions 
of tons of Saturday Night Fever albums, 
Levis, vinyl Coca-Cola tote bags, and Hostess 
Twinkies. While the Iranians are distracted 
with the goods, we send in a bunch of CIA 
agents to rescue all the Americans in the 
country. Then, it’s just a matter of weeks 
before civil war breaks out in Iran as 
various factions quarrel over the merch- 
andise. After they’ve all killed each other, 
we move in and take over the oil wells! 

What are we paying our intelligence 
departments for if they can’t think of an 
obvious solution like that? 

Sincerely, 
Darryl Ferrucci Reveaux 
Stevenson 


GUILLOTINES AND 
TOADSTOOLS 


Dear Staff: 

With the rains come the mushrooms. Big 
bulb and unnoticed umbrellas, they share a 
common vulnerability—they are extremely 
squashable, kickable, and pickable—and 
they cannot be heard to squeal. It is quite 
disgruntling to see that the toadstool you 
have watched from button stage to spore 
drop has been kidnapped or beheaded. 

Please stompers, examine your agres- 
sions (maybe you should change your 
major). Please collectors, learn to appreciate 
mushrooms in site (be humble, observe on 
your knees). 

Leave the lovelies for other people to 
see. 

Sincerely, 
Lenore Feinberg 
Crown College 


SOUND AND THE FURY 


Dear CHP Staff: 

I hear you're electing a new Editor-in- 
Chief. Yeah, okay, so I’m going to nominate 
B. Fury. A little wit, a little humor, would 
do you some good. What’s going on over 
there anyway? How come you guys aren’t 
ever even funny? I know that reading all 
that morose stuff about Iran and gasoline 
and Sinsheimer makes me a better person, 
but I've learned a lot about life and politics 
by reading Doonesbury, too. Even Mad 
Magazine has sense enough to dot its 


margins and creases with little funnies— 

how else would it stay alive? Best of luck to 
you, Fury. It’s a cold, cruel world. 

Sincerely, 

Olaf O’Lay 


HASTA LA VICTORIA! 


Dear Staff: 

The representatives of Nicaragua’s newly 
victorious Sandinistas who sang and talk- 
ed Thursday afternoon, Nov. 15 in the 
Merrill quad were the first pure sight I’ve 
witnessed on this hill in a long time. Each, 
including the one woman member, had 
taken an active part in July’s military 
ouster of longtime dictator and U.S. pet 
Anastasio Somoza. Their music, in simple 
poetic Spanish, was warrior’s music. It 
may not have been easy for the constitu- 
tional pacifists, textbooks in hand, assembled 
to hear them, to connect the innocent 
quality of the younger faces with the acts of 
violent revolution. Their music provided 
that connection. Its rhythm was faultless, 
for one thing, and it was not decadent and 
langorous like much of our pop-music, for 
another. 

A major point made by Sandinista speakers 
was that there is a difference between 
American, and other, peoples and their 
governments throughout the world. The 
Sandinistas personified the typical politician 
as Death, and sang a people’s Requiem to 
Death. 

This self-evident ruler/ruled thesis caused 
me mental pangs as I listened to the 
beautiful singers. For politicos, I believe, 
are born babies like everyone else. At 
some point in their development they must 
undergo a radical differentiation which 
fron then on puts them in the camp of the 
oppressors and manipulators. Thereafter, 
any identification they may assume with 
the governed is a spurious one, and its 
spuriousness will show. If nothing else, 
most governors are at least middle-aged, 
and most genuine revolutionaries are young. 

Certain corollaries attach to this obser- 
vation. One, I submit, is this: if genocide is 
the ultimate skill abroad of an imperialistic 
machine, then juvenicide is the ultimate 
domestic talent. Broadly speaking. 

Those of us who have not known war in 
person, but only benefited or suffered 
from it by proxy, find it easier than not to 
grow fond on occasion of our oppressors, 
or even to mistake them for something less 
harsh. We are accustomed to view authority 
as that necessary backdrop against which 
we buffet ourselves from childhood on. 
The result is called formation of character. 
Most of us, tied by subtle economic attach- 
ments to our leaders and/or oppressors, go 
on forming our characters into the grave. 
Most of us never take notice of our own 
corruption, our dues-paid membership in 
the furnished House of Death. The question 
raised by the Sandinistas in my tender 
mind, so solicitous of the rights of its 
elders, is this: at what point must I resist, to 
the death, if need be, the odd compromises 
offered by my local brand of aging imper- 
ialist? At what point does my desire for 
peace, assimilation, tradition, and filial 
loyalty become death-serving? 

It is a mark of how far our collective 
hesitation has moved us that these ques- 
tions seem quaint pomps and scurrilities, fit 
for a revenge drama or a lecture hall or a 
high-priced literary movie, but rather out 
of place elsewhere. Well, the Sandinistas 
didn’t come to Merrill merely to be mulled 
over or danced at. At the risk of sounding 
fatally, grievously anachronistic, let this 
auditor conclude thus: “Hasta la victoria! 
Venceremos!”” 

Don Tomas Dudoso 
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Thursday 


Concerts 


The Hidden Valiey Chamber Orchestra. 8 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall. Free, but donations gratefully 
accepted. 


Movies 


High Noon. 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stev. students 75¢, others $1. 


Concert 


An evening of music for piano and percussion will 
be presented by pianist Jon Jang and percussionist 
Charles Levin at First Congregational Church in 
Santa Cruz at 8 pm. Tickets are $5. regular and 
$3.50 student, available from Burdick’s Music 
Center and at the door. 


Theater 


Santa Cruz Chautauqua: An evening of theater 
comprised of 7 one-act plays, acted and directed by 
members of the company. All 7 plays performed 
each evening. The audience is invited to come and 
go according to their taste. The plays: “Breakfast at 
Noon; UBU,” adapted by Adam Parfrey; “‘Proph- 
ecy,” by Peter Handke; “Calm Down, Mother,” by 
Megan Terry; “Comedie,” by Samuel Beckett; 
“Krapps Last Tape,” by Samuel Beckett; “Red 
Cross,” by Sam Shepard. 7:30 pm, Barn Theater, 
Free. 


Lectures 


Sean F. Duffey, Dept. of Entomology, UC Davis: 
“Selected Aspects of Sequestration of Plant Natur- 
al Products by Insects.” 4 pm, Thimann Labs, Rm. 
397, Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Leslie Gatmann will lead a Chanukah Preparation 
Workshop. Included will be a chance to make your 
own Chanukiah (menorah)! 8 pm, Stevenson Fire- 
side Lounge. Free. 


Art 


Art Exhibit: Stevenson student Catherine Kudlick’s 
exhibition of eccentric postcards is on display in the 
Stevenson College office through December 7. 


At 7 pm on KZSC, 88.1 FM, a documentary 
entitled ‘‘Nuclear Power on Trial.” It is a report on 
the local movement there to close Oregon’s Trojan 
Nuclear Power Plant, which has been in operation 
two years. 


On “Mountain Music Jubilee” at 10 pm tonight, an 
accoustic concert by Jackie Wright and Sparky 
Rucker consisting of light-hearted songs as sung to 
an audience of schoolchildren. On KZSC FM, 
88.1 
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Friday 


Movies 


“Lost Horizon.” The original 1937 version direct- 
ed by Frank Capra, starring Ronald Colman and 
Jane Wyatt. 7:30 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2. $1.50 
Benefit for KZSC. 


FAMILY SAUNA 


SHOP 


Santa Cruz’s only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 


Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere. 


WEDNESDAY STUDENT DISCOUNT 


2 tor $6.00 


320-C Cedar Street 


427-2803 Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Noon to 10 p.m. 


Jazz Center 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 3 
CECIL TAYLOR UNIT 


Jimmy Lyons- Alto Sax 
Ramsey Ameen- Violin 
Alan Silva- Bass 

Jerome Cooper- Drums 


“A genius of modern music... 


furious, powerful stuff.” 


$5.50 advance $6.00 door 


8 & 10:30 PM 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


EDDIE DURAN TRIO featuring 
BENNY BARTH and DEAN REILLY 


9 PM $4.00 
COMING SOON: 


BOBBY HUTCHERSON w/ GEORGE CABLES 


Friday, Dec. 7 


Concerts 


Dance Concert: ‘“‘Dants Werks,” by Bruce 
Brownlee and Andrea Mock. 8 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall. Free. 


La Nopalera. Mexico’s hottest New Song group, 
will be performing contemporary & traditional 
Latin American music at UCSC’s Merrill College 
Dining Hall, at 7:30 pm. 

Theater 


The Ramayana, a musical play by the Hanuman 
Players. 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater. Advance 
tickets $4. general, $3.50 students; at door $4.50 
and $4.; Children and senior citizens $2. advance, 
$2.25 at the door. 


Santa Cruz Chatauqua. 7 one-act plays. See 
11/29. 


Miscellaneous 


Marine Studies Seminar. Dr. Mark Littler, Ecology 
and Evolutionary Biology, UC Irvine: “Ecology 
and Biogeography of Rocky Intertidal System in 
Southern California.” 2:30 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 372. Free. 


Newman Club Liturgy. 7 pm, Crown Merrill Rec. 
Room. 


On KZSC, “Cinema Soundtrack” explores the 
work of Bernard Hermann, who, among other 
things, created the music for “Citizen Kane,” 
“Taxi Driver,” “Psycho,” and ‘Farenheit 451.” 
At 7 pm on KZSC. 


BOB MARLE 
and the WAILERS 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST STAR 


BETTY WRIGHT 


SUNDAY- DECEMBER 2-6:30PM & 10:00PM 
SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


TICKETS: $9.00 ADVANCE, $10.00 DAY OF SHOW 
AVAILABLE AT THE SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICE, CYMBOLINE 
RECORDS (SANTA CRUZ), MONTEREY BOX OFFICE, 


FLY-BY-NIGHT ORCHESTRA Sunday, Dec. 9 


ADVANCE TICKETS FOR ALL SHOWS AT 


CYMBALINE RECORDS. 


SAGE MUSIC (WATSONVILLE) AND ALL BASS 
OUTLETS INCLUDING RECORD FACTORY-SANTA CRUZ 
TICKETS SUBJECT TO SERVICE CHARGE 


Saturday 


Concerts 
Dance Concert: ‘‘Dants Werks.” See 11/30 


Indonesian Music. Performers: Gamelan Pasir 
Batang. Plaza Books/Paper Vision, 1111 Pacific 
Ave. 3 pm. Admission free. 


Chamber Music Recital. Santa Cruz Talent Bank. 
Plaza Books/Paper Vision, 1111 Pacific Ave. | pm, 
free. 


Theater 
The Ramayana. See 11/30 


Santa Cruz Chatauqua. 7 one-act plays. See 
11/29. 


Meetings 


The 7th UCSC China Delegation will hold their 
meeting at 11 am in Mark’s home, 335 Nobel 
Drive, Santa Cruz. 


Sports 


UCSC intramural 5-mile run; the final fun run of 
the quarter. All ages and running interests wel- 
come. Refreshments following. Meet at 10 am, 
East Field House. 


Miscellaneous 


Michael Ondaatje, Canadian poet and film-maker, 
will be giving a poetry reading and showing of his 
latest film, ‘“‘The Clinton Special,”’ at the Loudon- 
Nelson center at 7 pm. General admission is $3. $2. 
for senior citizens. Reservations may be made by 
calling 427-0372. 
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FRI., SAT., SUN. 11/30-12/2 


THE EARLY SHOW 6 p: 
m= $2.50 Children $1 


Charlie Chaplin's 


THE GOLD RUSH 
plus FOUR DISNE’ 
CARTOONS OF THE 1930’ 
THEATRE AND FILM8 pm $3 


MORNING IN THE 
BOWL OF NIGHT 


a one-act play by Ben Trevor 


Busby Berkeley's 


42ND STREET (1933) 
Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell, Ging 


ee ROU CL Se ee 
THE LATE SHOW 10 pm $2.50 
Absolutely Final Weekend! 


CENTER ST. THEATRI 
Santa Cruz Art Center 


1001 Center St. 425-5211 Ext. 20 


Separate admissions for 6, 8. and 10 
programs 


THURS. Nov. 29, 8 pm $1 
ONE ACTS presented by T 
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At 12 noon on KZSC, 88.1 FM, ethnomusicologist 
Robert Garfias will examine the sound and devel- 
opment from roots of the flamenco style. 


Uncertainty settles uneasily on ‘“‘Fear,” Wayne 
Francis Tackabury’s radio den for the desperate. 
Some items of uncertainty: a possible exclusive 
interview with Iggy Pop, and some fine but uncert- 
ain (at press time) disc in its entirety on the Tape 
Recorder Special. 10 pm. 
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Sunday 


Concerts 


. tsance Concert: World dance and music. ‘‘Court- 


up dances and love songs from Bulgaria, Greece, 
and {srael,”’ by Jean Lavritzen and Ann Brown. 2 
1, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 


Theater 


the Ramayana. See 11/30. This performance 
uauis at 7 pm. 


Santa Cruz Chatauqua. 7 one-act plays. See | 1/79. 


Miscellaneous 


Weekiy UCF Fellowship and Worship Celebra- 
uu. 7 pm, Health Center Conference Room. 


‘A workshop for all women. ‘Aligning/Moving/ 
Strengthening: A Simple Approach.” Sponsored 
ivy the UCSC Joshi Judo Club, from 10 am to 3 pm 
it the Martial Arts Room, East Fieldhouse, 
LiCSC. A $5. to $10. donation will be accepted. 
For information call: 476-7235 or 426-2063. 


Monday 


Concerts 


Open rehearsal for gamelan music and dance. 7:30 
pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 
Lectures 

Or. Kenneth Norris, UCSC professor of natural 
iustory: “The Grey Whale—New Perspectives.” 
7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3. Free. 


Art Show 


The first annual Wallace Berman Postcard Show. 
At College V. Starts at 10:00 a.m. at the office or 
outside. Work is by students in Doug McClellan’s 
Senior Studio. 
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Tuesday 


Movie 


“Or. Strangelove,” and ‘Tallman 55.”’ At 8 and 
1C pm in the Merrill Dining Hall. $1. 
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Mioviesona Hill 


Movies on a Hill this week is short and sweet, just like Billy Barty. 
Either you know who he is, or you don’t. If you go see High Noon 
Thursday in the Stevenson Dining Hall at 8:00 and again at 10:15 
you might get a clue. It will cost six bits for Stevies, eight for the likes 
of you and me. I don’t think Billy Barty is in this one. 

In 1937 Frank Capra made a movie called Lost Horizon. Jane 
Wyatt and Ronald Colman acted in the lead roles. KZSC will be 
screening this film on Friday at 7:30 and 9:30. The dollar and a half 
you shell out this money well spent. It’s at Classroom 2. 

Better do some work on Saturday and Sunday. No movies on our 


The smart money says: ‘“‘que bella machina!”’ I say: ““C’Eravmo 
Tanto Amati,” directed by Ettore Scola. That means “We All 
Loved Each Other So Much.” They were okay, but we were really 

‘only close friends; at least they knew who Billy Barty was. Go see 
the film anyway. It is free, and it screens at 7:30 in 131 Cowell. 
Sponsored by Italian IV and Campus Italian Activities Organization, 
which is CIAO, honey. 

If you are losing your mind by about Tuesday studying for those 
evil finals, there isn’t much I can do for you. Billy Barty would help, 
if he could. If you have never seen Stan Kubrick’s Dr. Strangelove, 
you'd better go see it in Merrill’s Dining Hall at 8 and 10 pm. Tall 
Man 55, a Pentagon propaganda exercise is also on the bill, costs a 
dollar and they will have a cup of go-juice waiting for you. 

To wrap this all up we’ve got, thanks to Stevenson, on Thursday 
next, 11 Short Subjects. It is a study break, and will cost you 
nothing (by this point in Finals week I can barely make change 
anyhow). If Billy Barty was writing this he’d say the program ran at 
8:00 and 10:15 but he wouldn’t make any bad jokes about short 
subjects, that is for sure.) 


—Tommy Topper 
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Concerts 


John Lingafelter, composer and musician, appear- 
ing with his 8 member group in a senior recital of his 
own fusion, neo-classical, and contemporary jazz 
compositions. 8 pm, College V Dining Hall. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


General Biology Seminar. Dr. Christine Guthrie, 
UC San Francisco: “Mutants Defective in Proces- 
sing of tRNA Precursors with Intervening Sequenc- 
es”. 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 1. Free. 


Koinonia. Bible study, prayer, fellowship. 7:30 pm, 
Health Center Library. 


INSTRUCTION ENDS. 


KZSC 88.1 FM presents ‘“‘Radiofest,” a weekly 

survey of recent American neo-classical composers 

and their works. Among the composers featured 

tonight will be Charles Bester, John Eaton, and 

pee Beerman. All this and more at 10 tonight on 
C. 


Change of Study Program: Last day to drop a 
course with $3. fee. Registrar’s office. 


Credit by Petition: Last day to file a petition for fall 
quarter. Registrar’s Office; $5. fee. 


Just ignore that awful smell, it’s only the 

scent of burned out student brains. Yeah, 
it’s that unfortunate time again, but if you 
are looking for something to do instead of 
work, there’s quite a line-up this week. As 
fer instance? Well, if a blue Indian deity, 
herds of chattering monkeys, and a five- 
headed demon-king sounds like a good 
time, you’d better, and I mean this, check 
out The Ramayana. Now it wasn’t 
Hanuman who told me, it was Alison, but 
she says that the Ramayana is great; kind 
of a circus and a play and all sorts of exotic 
good times all rolled together. Tickets, 
my work-weary friends, start at $3.50 for 
students, more if you’re a General, and 
less (by half) for youngers and elders. The 
tickets you’ll need are at the SC Box 
Office, Saffron, and the UCSC box office; 
or at the door, but for more (money). Call 
423-0285 for details. Did I forget to say 
this was at the PA Theater? or that it was 
playing on Friday and Saturday at 8:00 
pm, and Sunday at 7:00? 

Friday, yes, Friday at 7:30. In the 
Dining hall, the Merrill Dining hall. For 
$3.50 in advance and $4 at the door you 
and all your friends and relatives, no pets, 
can see and hear one of Mexico’s hottest 
Nueva Cancion groups, La Nopalera. 
Cymbaline Records has tickets. The five 
members of La Nopalera take all these 
Mexican, Caribbean, and South American 
rhythms and play them on guitars and 
flutes and other things and it is a unique 
sound. Now La Nopalera aren’t just some 
new kids on the block—they have three 
albums to their credit and they are working 
on the fourth. If you would like some more 
information, well, call 423-0354 or 724- 
0186. 

Are you a cost-efficiency fan? Santa 
Cruz Chautauqua, in the Barn Theater 
from Thursday through Sunday, starts at 


Miea n Streets 


plays, so you really get your money’s 
worth. Go when you want, leave when you 
‘want, read about it in the Arts section if 
you want. Save money; go with a friend. 


Sunday night, but the rasta us are going to 
see Bob Marley and the Wailers at the 
Civic, Koko Taylor is opening, and it will 
be great. 


but he was a Beat poet. On Monday, at 10 
am, over at College V, students in Doug 
McClellan’s Senior Studio will be present- 
ing the First Annual Wallace Berman 


maybe, showing off the talents of these 
budding youngsters. If you want to impress 
someone, dress in the garb of the Beats— 
berets, bongos, espresso. Two things to 
remember: the show has a one day run. 
There will be no refreshments. 


piece band, will be performing his Senior 
Recital this Tuesday at 8:00 pm in the 
College V dining hall. Lingafelter, who 
plays a fret-less electric bass, is also a 
composer, acoustic guitarist and pianist. 
The program will include John’s original 
compositions—from Neo-Classical to 
Contemporary jazz to Fusion music. A 
diverse and stylish evening of music is in 
store for the public—all are invited and 
admission is free. 


do on Wednesday, Thursday or Friday, I 
have heard there are some Final Exams to 
be taken there’bouts—knock ’em dead 
y'all. Then relax, drink a beer, and get 
ready for a safe and sane winter break and 
we'll all be back to revel in the next 
decade...Cheers.0 — 


Withdrawal: Last day to file a withdrawal petition 
for fall quarter. Forms are available at your college 
office or the Graduate Division Office. 


Zt 
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Wednesday 


Meetings 


Philosophy majors and others interested in philo- 
sophy - a time to meet, socialize and think with 
others about philosophy. | pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge. Bring your lunch. 


Miscellaneous 


TOTH round table discussion lucheon with Grant 
Venerable, Todd Newerry, and John Pearse. Con- 
tinued discussion from November TOTH luch on 
testing. 12 noon to 2 pm, Merrill Baobab Room. 
Teaching and Counseling staff only. Advance res- 
ervations to Lee Jones, X4380/X2814. 
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Spartacus Youth League class series. “Marxism 
and World Revolution.” The Trade Unions. 8 pm, 
Merrill Room 132, Free. 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS through the 7th. 


7:30, ends near midnight, and it’s free. 
And to really get you going, there’re seven 


‘Some people are going to study on 


Wallace Berman wasn’t worn out, no, 


Postcard Show. Postcards, on a string 


John Lingafelter, backed by a seven 


Oh, in case you can’t think of anything to 


—Tommy Topper 
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Those dubious cannibals 


by David Hicks 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Even as new reports about cannibal- 
ism in distant places surface in the news, an anthropologist 
argues that there is no reliable evidence for believing that 
any people anywhere have eaten human flesh as a matter 
of custom. David Hicks is professor of anthropology at the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook and the 
author of “Tetum Ghosts and Kin: Fieldwork in an 
Indonesian Community” (1976) and “Structural Analysis 
in Anthropology: Case Studies from Indonesia and Brazil” 
(1978). 


When the Emperor Bokassa of the Central African 
Empire was deposed, it was reported that human bones had 


SCOOTER 


Vespa scooters deliver 70-140 mpg’. Welded unitized 
body hugs ground for comfort and safety. No strad- 
dling. Feet on the floor ride. Direct drive-no chain to 
stretch or break. Electronic ignition, automatic oil 
injection and hydraulic front suspension on top 
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been found in his refrigerator. And when an international 
expedition recently discovered the remnants of a Stone Age 
tribe in Papua, New Guinea, word came that the area was 
‘renowned for cannibalism.” 


There is reason to be skeptical of both reports, if past 
experience with allegations of cannibalism is any guide. 

Just about everyone, including anthropologists, believe 
that cannibalism has existed in various parts of the world. 
Yet now it appears that the grounds for this belief are 
extremely shaky. No anthropologist has personally wit- 
nessed one single act of the practice and the places where it 
allegedly has occurred were always conveniently remote 
and inaccessible. 


My colleague, Dr. W. Arens, here at the State University 
of New York, Stony Brook, has tracked down the most 
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famous reported instances of cannibalism and found every- 
one of them highly dubious. What he has found is an 
amazing readiness by anthropologists and other scholars to 
take stories about the eating of human flesh at face value. 

For instance, consider those favorite cannibals of the 
Western imagination, the Aztecs. They were subdued in 
1521 by 600 soldiers led by the Spanish adventurer, 
Hernando Cortes. During the ‘Conquest of Mexico’ several 
of the soldiers jotted down notes on events they had 
witnessed, but few mention cannibalism and none claims to 
have observed it. 

The Aztecs’ reputation for man-eating was foisted upon 
them as the result of accounts written decades after the 
Conquest by these soldiers, whose genocidal achievements 
in America became a target for disapproving comments at 
home. In his recent book, The Man-Eating Myth: An- 
thropology and Anthropophagy, Arens reasons that the 
conquerors sought to justify their wanton slaughter of the 
Indians by making them so inhuman as to eat people. 

Even the two authoritative sources for Aztec cannibalism, 
the Catholic missionaries Diego Duran and Bernardo de 
Sahagun, never witnessed it. The custom was supposedly 
abandoned decades before they made their inquiries. Their 
information came from Indians interviewed about a genera- 
tion after the conquest. 

As many anthropologists know, to rely on memories for 
information about past customs is dangerous. Old men and 
older women not only forget, they invent. Particular caution 
is needed in this case because these reports were not 
eyewitness’ accounts, but rank-and-file Indians’ guesses 
about what Aztec priests used to do with the corpse of a 
‘sacrificial victim after it was carried from public view. 
Sahagun did not interview Aztec priests. 

More copious, but just as ambiguous, is Duran’s evidence. 
Arens suggests it is about as reliable as Duran’s report that 
Jews murdered people to consume their blood. 

Unaccountably, this unreliable material has convinced 
| one anthropologist, Michael Harner at the New School for 
| Social Research, not only that the Aztecs were cannibals 
‘but that his fellow scholars have conspired to cover up the 
real extent of Aztec human sacrifice. Harner’s revisionary 
arithmetic has recently increased the estimated consump- 
tion of bodies from the conventionally accepted 15,000 a 
year to a quarter of a million. Faced with the difficulty that 
Sahagun says little about man-eating, Harner conjectures 
that the Indians took cannibalism for granted. This is an 
argumentative ploy which fully merits Arens’ caustic 
rebuke: ‘...in a singular inversion of the scholarly method, 
the lack of documentation is actually offered as evidence 
for the existence of a custom.’ 

Sahagun’s informants did mention; however, that when 
the victorious Europeans entered their capital city, Tenoch- 
titlan, after having besieged it, they saw hundreds of corpses 
strewn about the streets and survivors so emaciated even 
Cortes’ men pitied them. Yet with the means of satisfying 
their hunger, and even saving their lives, before them, the 
Aztecs had preferred to be starved into submission and 
death rather than eat human flesh. 

It is mystifying just how elusive dreaded cannibals are 
when threatened by the appearance of an anthropologist. 
They come and go like a sea-monster in the fog, as the story 
one anthropolgist, Klaus-Friedrich Koch, demonstrates. 
This intrepid fieldworker somehow managed to survive 
among the ‘man-eating’ Jale in New Guinea in the 1950s by 
sandwiching his expedition between their purported eating 
of people just before he arrived on the scene and their 
consumption of two missionaries just after he left! 

Arens contends that people of every culture, sub-culture, 
religion, sect and secret society have at some time or other 
been labeled cannibals by other peoples. For if they are 
cannibals, by definition they are inhuman and may therefore 
be exploited and even exterminated. The willingness of 
anthropologists to suspend the skepticism proper to scholar- 
ship when confronted with the cannibalism myth suggests to 
Arens that it is myth they also need. 

Now Arens is not, we should realize, arguing that 
cannibalism never existed or even that it does not exist 
somewhere today. But his survey of the evidence prompts 
him to conclude that no plausible case-study has yet been 
published. 
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More Arab-Israeli hostilities — 


by Richard Koris _ 


While it is generally understood that the Arabs reject the 
existence of Israel and seek its elimination, few realize the 
intensity, ferocity, and depth of the Arabs’ hatred of Israel, 
or their absolute irreconcilability to Israel’s existence (this 
includes the post-treaty Egyptians). No cause has affected 
the modern Arabs even nearly as much as the war to 
eliminate Israel: for the last thirty years, the Arabs’ 
preoccupation with liquidating Israel has saturated their 
newspapers, magazines, radio and television, to the point of 
obsession. It is a rare day when the war to eliminate Israel is 
not the leading topic in practically all Arab media. The 
depth of the Arabs’ hatred of Israel has been commented on 
frequently both by Arab writers and by outside observers. 
Hal Lehman wrote, 

“The Arabs hate Israel with an intensity which surpasses 
measurement and description. The amount of time, energy 
and passion devoted in the Arab countries to railing against 
brooding over, or just hating Israel has to be seen on the spot 
to be believed.” 

To the Arab nation as a whole, Israel’s very existence 
appears to be the most heinous, hideous, and horrifying 
event in all human history. 

How can this violent passionate hatred be explained? 
Arab hostility to Israel is basically a transference of 
hostility to imperialist Europe combined with the Arabs’ 
traditional hatred of the Jews as the most wicked, evil and 
perverted enemies of Islam. However, to get at this reality, 
one must first go beyond the common tendency to explain 
the Arabs’ hostility in terms of surface issues such as 
territory, refugees, or Palestinian rights. 


Inadequacy of Territorial Explanations 

Many would seek to explain the Arabs’ desire to 
eliminate Israel as a response to the loss of Arab territory to 
that country. Yet in the same period during which this loss 
occurred, the Arabs suffered a far larger territorial loss to the 
Iranians; that of Khuzestan (Iranians are entirely distinct 
from Arabs). Khuzestan is a territory in the south-west 
portion of Iran about the size of Michigan; practically all of 
its two million inhabitants are Arab. Although Khuzestan 
has been known as an Arab territory for over a thousand 
years, after the first World War, the imperial Iranian empire 
managed to gain control over it. Today, Khuzestan produc- 
es most of Iran’s petroleum; Saudi Arabia is the only Arab 
territory which produces more petroleum than Khuzestan. 
If the Arabs were responding only to territorial factors, then 
their hatred against Iran for taking a large and extremely 
rich piece of land like Khuzestan would be far greater than 
that against Israel, which only appropriated a small and 
poor piece of territory. However, exactly the opposite has 
happened; the loss of Khuzestan has passed unnoticed, 
while the loss of Israel has become an obsession. One must 
look deeper than merely territorial explanations. 
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Inadequacy of “Palestinian Rights” Explanations 

During the course of most of their war against Israel, the 
Arabs have not recognized the existence of any such 
territory called “Palestine” or any such people called 
“Palestinian Arabs.” Prior to 1918, the entire fertile 
crescent was known to the Arabs as Syria, and the 
inhabitants of what is now Jordan, Israel, and Lebanon were 
known simply as South Syrians. When Britain and France 
agreed to colonize the area, a bargain was struck whereby 
Britain would take “Palestine” and France would take 
Syria. Since none of the area’s Arab inhabitants had ever 
heard of a place called ‘“‘Palestine,”’ this division had to be 
imposed by Great Britain. However, the South Syrian 
Arabs were not consulted, and most adamantly rejected the 
partition. The Syrian National Congress resolved in 1929 
that, “Palestine in an unnatural division forced on the 
Syrian nation, against the will of its inhabitants, by 
European imperialists, for the sole purpose of dividing and 
weakening the Syrian Nation.” 


Prior to 1964, Palestinian nationalism was basically non- 
existent. In 1956, the Syrian Delegate to the UN, Ahmed 
Shukairy, could declare to the General assembly that, “‘It is 
common knowledge throughout the Arab world that the ter- 
ritory that the Europeans call ‘Palestine’ is only Southern 
Syria.” without a whisper of dissent from any of his fellow Arab 
delegates; none saw any reason to disagree. It would be 
ridiculous at this point to suggest that a desire to find a 
homeland for the “Palestinian people” could have been 
motivating the Arabs’ hostility to Israel; yet they desired to 
eliminate Israel just as much as they do now. To understand 
tha Arabs’ hostility, one must look deeper than superficial 
“Palestinian rights” explanations. 

For the most part, the philosophy animating Anti- Israeli 
militancy among the Arabs had been pan-Arabism—the 
desire to unify the Arabs into a single state. Pan- 
Arabism rejects the boundaries between the Arab states as 
unnatural frontiers imposed by European imperialists in 
order to weaken the Arabs. During the period of greatest 
Pan- Arab dominance, that is, prior to 1970, any suggestion 
of the creation of an independent Palestinian state would 
have been heresy and treason; yet during this period the 
Arabs were just as devoted to eliminating Israel as today. 
During this period, Arab leaders railed against Israel 
because it impeded Arab unification! 


The Arabs and Modern History 
The Arabs’ response to Israel is best understood in the 
context of the disastrous course of Muslim power relative to 
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Christian Europe in the modern period, and the cultural and 
religious implications of this disaster. 

Islam does not cistinguish between political and religious 
power. The truth. and rightness of the Moslem faith is to be 
manifested in worldly power and success. The Arabs’ 
conversion to Islam by the Prophet Muhammed was 
followed immediately by their success in conquering and 
dominating a huge empire. During this period, the Moslems 
were able to relate to Christian Europeans not only as 
equals, but as superiors. 

However, in the last few centuries, Moslem power 
decayed to the point where European powers were able to 
conquer and subjugate the Arab state with impunity, and 
to mock and disdain Middle Eastern culture. To the Arabs, 
their humiliation by Europe has been a religious and 
spiritual humiliation as much as a temporal one. The need to 
overcome their weakness and backwardness has been an 
overriding theme of modern Arab history; to do so would be 
to restore truth to Islam and the Arabs to their rightful place. 

The Arabs perceive Israel as an integral part of Western 
imperialism, even though most of the Jews living there are 
of middle eastern origin; liquidating Israel is seen as an 
essential part of. overcoming Western imperialism and 
restoring Arab grandeur. For example, the book This is 
Zionism, from the popular Egyptian government ““Chosen 
for You”’ series states, 

“Britain established Israel for the purpose of the breaking 
of the Arabs’ vigour, the rending of their unity, and the 
infection with a Jewish cancer in the sensitive spot of their 
nation. Britain understood that the Arabs were on the brink 
of a renaissance which would soon unite their ranks and 
restore them to the first rank among the nations of the 
world,” 

Anwar al-Jamal provides another example of this stand- 
ard theme; “Britain established Israel to use it as an 
instrument of pressure of Arab policy, with a view to 
realizing the aims of Western imperialism in the region, 
obstructing the advance of its people to national liberation, 
and thus leading to the liquidation of nascent Arab 
nationalism.” In the works of the Ayatollah Khomeini, the 
United States, Western imperialism, and Zionism become 
virtually indistinguishable. 

The reason that the existence of Israel causes such 
anguish among the Arabs is that it has hit on the two most 
profound fears and hatreds in modern Arab history; their 
hatred of the west and their traditional hatred of the Jews. 
Those who cling to the forlorn hope that Israeli territorial 
concessions, or the creation of a Palestinian state would 
somehow appease the Arabs’ hostility to Israel and lead to 
an Arab-Israeli peace, should be aware of the superficial 
nature of these issues, and should instead direct their 
attention to how the Arabs’ traditional Jew-hatred has 
combined with their disastrous experience with the imperial 
West to produce the Arabs’ current morbid obsession with 
Israel. 
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by Patrick Twohy 


Something horrifying and obscene is happening in our 
country. 

I’m not talking about nuclear power or institutionalized 
racism or such acts of leaders who don’t represent us but 
something which bodes much worse. Something is happen- 
ing here which is much more horrifying because it comes not 
from corporate boardrooms or political demigods but from 
us, the people. We are angry over a situation half a world 
away but we are venting our anger on innocents here among 
us 


For 25 years Mohammed Reza Pahlavi Shah ruled Iran 
with terrible ruthlessness and an arsenal of the most 
advanced weapons that Americans could provide. Atlength 
he was deposed by a popular rebellion led by Leftists but 
figureheaded by religious zealots. For a quarter of a century 
the Shah perpetrated horrendous crimes against his own 
people in the interests of his throne and the CIA that put him 
on it. When he was finally hounded from power he took 
those billions that he bled from Iran and that have made him 
one of the wealthiest people on earth. Now. nearly a year 
after his fall from power, hé is living in our country, 
allegedly suffering from cancer. 

From the time the CIA aided him to the throne by ruining 
his main opponents in 1954 until now, the United States 
government has seen to the Shah’s best interests. 

Now, I personally feel that the Shah is one of the most 
repugnant, slimy characters ever to hold power on our tiny 
orb, and I have been embarassed and angered that the 
government of my country has done so much to help this 
man. But I have always had the excuse that the government 
of this country does not represent me and that I should look 
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leading the reaction, not the government. 

Iranians are maddened that America would harbor such a 
person as the Shah; a person they see as no less evil that 
Adolf Hitler. A group of Iranians have shown their anger by 
taking nearly 100 people hostage, whom they say they will 
release when the United States returns the Shah to Iran 
along with the billions he took with him when he left. 

I’m fairly sure those hostages aren’t enjoying their forced 
stay in Iran and I do feel for them, but quite frankly, it is not 
them I am concemed about. 

A great sickness has come over Americans. A mob 
mentality grips this country on a massive scale. We are 
reacting to the ugliness of hostage-taking by creating amuch 
more monstrous ugliness. We are reacting against the first 
targets that present themselves: Iranians living in this 
country. 

The sequence of incidents horrifies me as I pick up the 
news each morning. 

Iranians are getting beaten up all over the country. Jewish 
Defense League leader Irv Rubin was arrested several 
weeks ago for inciting a diverse group of people against 
Iranians by shouting “Camel Jockeys: Long live the Shah,” 
while parading through a crowd of pro-Khomeini Iranian 
demonstrators. 

In Colorado an Iranian student was reportedly beaten 
and killed by an anti-Iranian mob. All over the country 
people are calling for retaliation against Iranians here. 

The President reportedly asked the media to tone down 
reports about Iran thinking that the more Americans hear 
the more violent they will be. As a result, reports of the 
awfulness happening in this country are sparse. Groups that 
are poles apart are getting in on the act. 
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In truth, it seems we Americans have a diakoess hes this 
sort of thing. In our short history we find an @mazing array of 
groups that have suffered from senseless discrimination at 
the hands of the majority. Blacks, Irish, Jews, Catholics, 
Hispanics, Japanese, and on down. The McCarthy era is 
something we all wish to forget, but lest we do, it is with us 
all the time: if we don’t hate communists we'll find 
something else. One day Blacks, the next longhairs, sate 
next Iranians. Pretty sick. 


And when will this madness stop? Will we systemelily 
oppress every person‘in the country that isn’t White Anglo? 
What of all the talk of Human Rights we keep hearing? 
we not ourselves responsible to maintain them in our‘own 
communities? And what of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence that begins by telling us that all people are equal, is it 
now defunct, having died a victim ofi impassioned whim? It’s 
time we stopped yammering about governments’ situations 
far from our shores that we don’t like and get down to whatis 
really wrong at home. ae ee 
here and it’s time we wake up and stop it. 
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Fashion designer blows *70Os 


by Linden Maxwell 


At the turn of the decade, when Life magazine asked 
fashion designer Rudi Gernreich to portray in design his 
prediction of fashion in the 70s, the results were probably 
not surprising to readers in January, 1970. Looking into the 
future is perhaps one of the most interesting, though most 
frightening, things to do. Since the publishing of George 
Orwell’s 1984, Toffler’s Future Shock, and Bradbury’s 
Farenheit 451, all of which predicted or explained techno- 
logical escalation in human life and portrayed them as 
alienating and bleak, the future has been portrayed in light of 
technological advancement. Yet readers have indulged in 
them by the millions. 

It is hard to know whether the authors purposefully 
created fear-producing novels, or if, first, certain real fears 
crept into the authors and sought artistic outlets. Examina- 
tion of the predictions of clothing fashion printed almost ten 
years ago shows both to be true, and sheds an interesting 
light on the artistic endeavors of the time. 

In the January, 1970 article, one finds not only an 
emphasis on the rapidly escalating technological advance- 
ments in America (we had just landed on the moon; 
thousands of voices were already challenging the construc- 
tion of nuclear-powered generating plants for fear they 
would pollute waterways with excessive heat and radioac- 
tive waste; television was being questioned for its apparent 
destruction of the creativity of children), but also an 
interesting attitude toward the evolution of the artistics of 
America. In short, Gernreich predicted that “fashion will go 
out of fashion.” The drawings of the clothing he predicted 
would be worn in the decade now ending were simple, 
imaginative, and extremely representative of the times. In 
retrospect, we see the fashions were not representative of 
the ’70s, but rather of the ’60s, and of the concerns of 
Americans at the end of the ’60s. 


Gernreich predicted that men and women would dress 
alike. They would shave all the hair off their heads including 
the eyebrows and eyelashes. For protection they would 
wear helmet shaped Dynel wigs: white in the summer to 
reflect sunlight and black in the winter to absorb it. In a time 
when Women’s Liberation was often interpreted as the 
desire for women to be exactly like men—to use urinals and 
discard bras—the fashion prediction portrayed this sense to 
the extreme: both males and females would wear skirts and 
pants. 

In an age that preceeded the “Discovery of Self” at the 
Esalens around the country, Gernreich suggested that it 
would be more in vogue to “train the body to be beautiful,” 
not to make it beautiful by, covering up. Nudity would no 
longer be accompanied by squeamishness, and bare chested 
men and women would roam the streets. If necessary 
women could wear pasties for protection, but see-through 
clothes would be no longer a sexual tantalization and were 
to be worn only for comfort. 

Pollution continued to be an issue: naturally, Gernreich 
had a solution in his fashion design: protective, coloured 
contact lenses to shield the eyes. In the State of the Union 
address at the end of his first year in office, President Nixon 
propounded a solid environmental concern, and promised 
$10 billion for municipal waste treatments. 

The regard for disappearing wildlife ran parallel to the 
environmental concerns outlined in Nixon’s ae yc aS 
environmental agencies across the country expressed con- 
cems for the extinction of various animals and birds (the 
whooping crane, for example, had 55 members known in 
existence in 1970). Gernreich had his solutions, though 
passive: that clothing would be made from cheap disposable 
synthetic knits, because woven fabrics were “too much 
trouble,” and wool, fur and leather would become too rare. 
He suggested that there would be no real fashion, but that 
everyone would wear the basic heavy ribbed leotards and 
waterproof boots. Gernreich predicted that the growing 


congestion of traffic would completely halt all shopping 
spree drives, so all clothing would be ordered through 
television or mail-order catalogues. 

In America, wealth often crops up as objectionable. 
Gernrich spoke to the anti-capitalist concerns with his 
predicted elimination of jewelry. Jewelry would provide 
utility or information: a wristwatch would have no concerns 
for beauty, but rather would be a combination time keeper, 
weather predictor, and calculator. The issue of old age was 
also addressed: the elderly would adopt their own form of 
uniform. Since their bodies would no longer be accentuated, 
they would be abstracted. Instead of tight leotards of basic 
colors, the elderly would wear bold prints in flowing gowns 
to abstract and detract attention from the body. The 
embarrassment of old age, Gernreich suggested, thus would 
fade away. E 


Looking back at this article is perhaps an act that further 
binds us to the preceeding decade. Now that we have lived 
through the ’70s, and have not, as Gernreich predicted, 
shaved our heads, we can laugh at how over-predicted the 
times were. Perhaps the entire article was in fun. It may not 
have been entirely believable at the time. His passivity and 
matter-of-fact attitude perhaps makes a mockery-of the very 
real concerns to which he addresses his change in fashions. 


But aside from predicting the evolution of fashion, 
Gernreich predicted technological and social change. Ev- 
ery aspect of his designs exhibited an intrinsic relation to 
current social, political, or economic issues. In the same 
way that Bradbury, Toffler and Orwell talked about the 
human condition being squandered in the face of social 
change, Rudi Gernreich expressed, whether humorously or 
not, the very real fears of the times, and the larger fears of 
the power of the future. We should look for similar 
predictions now as we approach the ’80s to learn more 
about the present by finding what we fear in the future. 
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Battered women sheltered at Mariposa House 


The formula for violence 


by Yvonne Jayne 


The Mariposa House, an extension of the Women’s 
Crisis Support and Shelter Services, acts as a haven for 
female victims of violence in Santa Cruz County. Since 
opening its doors in July 1978, the house has served over 
160 women and children. The Mariposa House is a pilot 
shelter connected to six other shelters throughout Cali- 
fornia. It has a two-year funding from the state, and is 
coordinated by Karen Rotkin, a previous coordinator of 
Women’s Studies at UCSC. 

According to Jillian Aronstan, she Mariposa Community 


Outreach Worker and a trained Feminist Therapist, the . 


shelter is “‘a very important alternative in dealing with 
domestic violence, precisely because there is no solution 
within the dominant culture, i.e., from the legal system.” 
She went on to enumerate several reasons this legal system 
does not protect battered women. 


“The shelter is so 
important because 
there is no solution to 
domestic violence 

in the dominant culture 
or in the legal system.” 


First of all, most police are afraid to intervene in domestic 
quarrels because the death rate for police is high in such 
instances. Secondly, a man cannot be arrested unless the 
police officer witnesses the actual battery; and thirdly, most 
women are reticent to make a citizens’ arrest because the 
batterer is usually her husband, or the father ofher children. 

Domestic violence and rape are the least reported crimes 
within the legal system. Violated women tend to feel shame 
and humiliation, and therefore hide the assaults. A recent 
F.B.I. statistic reveals that every thirty seconds a woman is 
battered by a husband, lover, or ex-husband. The battery 
ranges from extreme psychological beating to outright 
physical assault. The abused woman often gets her self- 
concept beaten down until she becomes too afraid to leave 
her situation. In fifty percent of the homes where women 
are battered, the children are also abused by their parents. 

The primary function of the Mariposa House is to allow 
women with similar battering experiences to gather together 
and discuss political and sociological factors concerning 
their battering experiences. This not only gives battered 
women the opportunity to study patterns leading to 
violence, but also to work together and restructure and 
redefine their roles in society. . 

The maximum stay for a woman at the Mariposa House 
is six weeks. She is given an “advocate” to work with, 
someone who will act as support in terms of legal, social, 
and political issues. The advocate is not a therapist, but acts 
as a buffer, connecting the battered woman with resources 
in society, such as housing, employment, and childcare. 

' Battered women are taught two very important concepts 
at the Mariposa House. First, that they are not alone in their 
experiences, and second, that they don’t have to put up with 
violence. The basic philosophy of the Mariposa House is 
that no one needs to take violence, especially from someone 
who claims to love them. 

The Mariposa House works to get battered women in 
touch with their feelings, desires, and goals in life. This is 
difficult to do, because such women have often learned to 
deny themselves in order to survive. Many of these women 
have been abused as children, and have a longstanding 
history of repressed emotions. 

The battered woman attends a therapy group once a week 
at the Women’s Crisis Support Center. Here she learns to 
express the anger she has been afraid to show. She also 
retraces her past and discovers how she learned to express, 
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or deny, her anger. Getting in touch with her anger teaches 
the battered woman to reclaim her power as a worthy, 
lovable, person. She learns that “clean” anger is assertion 
and standing up for her rights, as opposed to “dirty” anger, 
which is blaming one’s problems on a victim. Most battered 
women have become victims by taking passive stances in 
their lives. 


The battered woman is taught a formula of violence at the 
Mariposa House that goes as follows: passivity + denial + 
victim = violence. The “passive syndrome” is not being 
able to take compliments, having no inner limits, and never 
being able to say no. Denial is repressing one’s anger and, 
often, suffering psychosomatic illnesses common to the 
battered woman, such as headaches, low back pain, and 
muscular tension. The victim role is staying in a situation 
where it is certain there will be injury done to oneself. 

According to Lenore Walker, the author of Battered 
Women, there are three cycles of violence. The first is the 
tension build-up, where the man starts to get angry and the. 
woman senses she will get hit. The second stage is the 


“explosion,” the most violent and short-lived of the batter- 
ing experience. Usually, the man remembers nothing of 
hitting the woman, while she remembers everything. The 
third stage is the “Honeymoon Phase,” where the man 
expresses sorrow and promises to change. He sends the 
woman flowers and presents of all sorts. This is the phase 
the woman often gets caught in, because she wants to 
believe the man will change and everything will be like it 


was when they were happy together. Most of the time, 


however, the man does not change, and the couple continues 
in the violent cycle. 

The Mariposa House has an approximate twenty-five 
percent success rate. Why do seventy-five return to their 
violent relationships? A battered woman lacks a strong 
sense of herself. She and her mate usually have built-up, a 
strong mutual dependency based on insecurity and distrust. 
These are negative, but extremely binding, emotional 
factors in a relationship. 

-Often the batterer and his victim do not know how to 
communicate, especially in times of crisis and tension. For 
them, violence is quick and intense, often serving to release 
the emotional tension they don’t know how to deal with. 

Finally, a battered woman often returns to her relation- 
ship out of desperation. She has no economic base, no skills, 
no housing, and often she has children to support. 

The Mariposa House teaches that violence is a learned 
response. We are taught how to deal with our aggressions at 
a very early age by those closest to us. It is not only the 
battered woman who must learn how to be angry in a clean 
and direct way; for most people concerned with personal 
development, there is always room for constructiveness in 
anger. As Christine Brown, a volunteer trainee for the 
Mariposa house says: “The first thing I learned before I 
could help battered women deal with their anger was to get 
more in touch with my own.” 

The telephone number of the Resource Shelter for 
Battered Women in Santa Cruz is 476-1489; for counseling 
the number is 425-2058. The South County Shelter in 
Watsonville is 724-7091.0 
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A woman artist’s place 


n ; by Sara Stone 
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d 7 A dangerous question arises when one begins to think 
in & about women’s art: Do women see differently from men? I 


would venture that they do, and that they express themselves 
differently as well. ‘“‘Women’s” art is generally more 
personal, more intimate, and less idealized than mainstream 
art. However, this is not always true, especially where 
women have adapted to the predominating vision of their 
time. 

Painting and sculpture by women are virtually ignored in 
the official histories of art. The art by women which has 
been noticed most, more than, say, a 17th century painting 
by Artemisia Gentileschi of Judith, is the art of needlework, 
and similar “Crafts,” including china painting. These may 
be less threatening—they fit into the image of Woman as 
Nest-builder, Woman as Home-maker. Wonderful...but 
not everything; and easier than fighting their ways to having 
the time, the materials, and perhaps, the audience, for the 
“fine arts.” The work is nostalgic, ‘‘quaint;”’ the makers are 
gently anonymous. 

I recently read, in one of the monthly art magazines, a 
review of Judy Chicago’s book about The Dinner Party. 
This work took five years, and along the way, the efforts of 
over four hundred women and a few men. It is a hollow 

triangular table with thirty-nine place settings—from the 
ne Primordial Goddess to Georgia O’ Keefe. Sculptural plates 


inclusion of journal excerpts and the poem at the end. He 
would prefer the space be used for “important documenta- 
tion.” 

I found Chicago’s book (as well as her show) wonderfully 
chaotic, intimate, powerful, angry, loving, and above all— 
beautifully subjective. 

Another review is of Artists in Aprons: Folk Art by 
American Women by C. Kurt Dewhurst and Betty and 
Martha MacDowell. For this art, the reviewer abounds with 
praise. These women “‘didn’t work for fame or fortune— 
they made their families happy and their homes beautiful.” 
This is true, and what they have done is wonderful and 
important. 

But is it enough? Judy Chicago is sometimes difficult to 
appreciate, because she is angry. Anger, and noone can say 
it often enough, makes people uncomfortable. The embroidery 
and the china are lovely, and they are comfortable. 


KATHE KOLLWITZ 
(1867-1945) 
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Women’s daisies | 


by Beth Blevins and Anna Greenleaf 


Koko Taylor, “The Queen of the Blues,”’ plays Thurs. Nov. 
29 and Sat. Dec. 1 at High Country. 


Women’s Coffee House at the YWCA: a place for women to 
get together and hear some entertainment by and for 
women. Poetry, Music, and Dance, Friday, Dec. 7 and 
21st. $1 cover, 303 Walnut. 


Women’s Self-Defense Workshop with Kaleghl Quinn, 10 
am-4:30 pm on Sat., Dec. 8 at the YWCA. Cost is $3. Call 
426-3062 to pre-register for free childcare. 


Dance hot salsa with Chevere, a women’s salsa band. The 
show is produced by Womens Works and will be staged at 
the Santa Cruz Women’s Club, 306 Mission (near the 
freeway entrance). Dec. 1 at 9:00 pm. $4 cover charge. 


Dessie Woods, a Black woman railroaded to jail in Georgia 
for defending herself from a white rapist, is fighting for her 
freedom. Women in Santa Cruz are working energetically 
in the fight. To get involved, call 476-8515. 


A discussion of the Women’s section will be held Friday, 
Nov. 30 at 3 pm at the Stonehouse (across from the Child 
Care Center at the front of the campus). Please come and 
share your opinions. 


DO YOU LIKE READING ARTICLES FOR AND 
ABOUT YOU? We've tried to present an interesting, 
personal, and informative Women’s Section for the women 
of this community this quarter. Thanks to all who have 


expressed support! 
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Deep 
Theater 


by Phillip Heim 


anta Cruz Chautauqua is a company of actors and 

directors who have come together in the course of a 

three-quarter study with Theater Arts Professor 
Andrew E. Doe. The name of the group, Chautauqua— 
unruly and distinctively Native American—comes from an 
institution of travelling tent shows which toured the rural 
United States for nearly 30 years at the beginning of this 
century. The roots of the movement extend back to Rev. 
John H. Vincent, who, in 1874, established a two-week 
summer program for the education of America’s Sunday 
School teachers by the shores of New York State’s Lake 
Chautauqua. 

It proved to be a popular idea, and by 1900, the 
denominational appeal was replaced by the more general 
notions of morality and inspiration in the name of culture 
and education. The heretofore religious program included 
speeches by prominent politicians, and performance by 
both musical and theatrical groups. The tent shows, at first, 
followed the same themes in order to avoid the economically 
disastrous associations of theater or vaudeville, which were 
synonymous with sin in the hearts of small-town America. 
Yet, gradually, over the course of years, Chautauqua Week 
in the community became undeniably festive, and the shows 
themselves unmistakably secular in theme. In its movement 
from sacred to profane, Chautauqua expressed an idea of 
~ human history. 

Building on this idea, the Santa Cruz Chautauqua titles 
their upcoming performances in the Barn Theater on 
November 29, 30, and December’1, 2, ‘“‘An Evening of 
Sacred and Profane Theater.”” The program, which is the 
same each evening, consists of seven short plays by writers 
closely identified with the aesthetic explorations of 20th 


italian Ma 


by Charles Tarzian 


of it. So, it is fitting that Italy’s most accomplished 

ilm director, Federico Fellini, should want: to 
become part of the incredible confusion that is synonymous 
with being Italian. The film, Orchestra Rehearsal, currently 
showing at the Nickelodeon Theatre, is Fellini’s entrance 
into the current crisis that is Italian politics, Italian life. It 
is Fellini’s exploration for alternatives in a world oversatur- 
ated with politics. We, too, become a part of the tragedy, the 
futile struggle to find a replacement, the resignation that 
politics, regardless of its form, is limited. 
The is an orchestra rehearsal, taking place in an 


Cnn eel 
Crs can only be fun when one becomes a part 


us past. One by one the orchestra files in, and we 
discover that they are going to be interviewed, and the 
rehearsal will be recorded by the national television station. 
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chi pel complete with the ornaments and vestiges of 


century theatrical art. In order of their performance, the 
works to be presented are: Prophecy, by Peter Handke; 
Red Cross, by Sam Shepard; Krapp’s Last Tape, by 
Samuel Beckett; Breakfast at Noon, by Ursala Mollinard; 
Calm Down, Mother, by Megan Terry; Comedie, by 
Samuel Beckett; and Ubu, Adam Parfrey’s adaptation of 
Alfred Jarry’s Ubu Roi. Consistent with the Chautauqua 
concept, the audience will be encouraged to attend as 
selectively as they desire. All performances are free. The 
entire program will run from 7:30 pm to approximately 
midnight. 

Despite the marathon nature of the program, a remark- 
able continuity between the plays is evident. Though acting 
styles vary from piece to piece, the overall production 
values emphasize simplicity and directness of expression. 
Thematically, the plays are like a catalogue of the varieties 
of 20th century experience. Prophecy and Red Cross are 
early works by two increasingly popular playwrights, 
Austrian Handke and the American Shepard. Handke’s 
work dramatically explores the linguistic nightmare that has 


kes Movie 
This is where we meet the orchestra. They are a 
remarkable assemblage of individuals, all seeking their 
uniqueness through the power of their instruments. There is 
talk of former times, how music was music, and how the 
power of politics didn’t impose itself on the creative mind. 


Now, however, there are union organizers, specific agree- 
ments, and over-control. 


Film Review 


The sense of despair one gets from the orchestra is that 
the power of their instruments, the power of their individual- 
ity, cannot compete with the power wielded by politics and 


@ society. It is because the power of politics is so inherent in 


their lives that the orchestra is unable to see their situation 
outside the context of social power. Through this they all 
find acommon ground in their dislike for the conductor. The 
conductor represents authority, as the rehearsal progresses 
the orchestra becomes more and more irked, unwilling to 


photo by Terry cae 


haunted modern philosophy, while Shepard more than. 
adequately conveys the subtle exchanges in levels of reality 
as they occur in the context of the everyday. 

The two plays by Samuel Beckett, Krapp’s Last Tape 
and Comedie, both confront the improbable nature of 
redemption as well as the wanderings of the isolated 
consciousness. Breakfast at Noon, by Mollinard, suggests 
problems in continuity between past and present through 
the conflicting attitudes of a mother and daughter. Identity, 
particularly as it concerns women, is also explored in the 
transformational Calm Down, Mother, by Megan Terry. 
Ubu, Parfrey’s revision of the French avant-garde classic, 
has all the scatological intensity of a defrocked Martin 
Luther, as well as some stimulating observations on the 
possibility of freedom. 

Santa Cruz Chautauqua’s “An Evening of Sacred and 
Profane Theater” is challenging as well as engagingly 
entertaining in the spirit of their namesake. The program, to 
my mind, is provocative in the best sense; it asks for your 
response. I like that.0 


bend to the militaristic nature of the conductor, who himself 
is obsessed with perfection. The orchestra revolts, shouts 
“death to the conductor,” paints the walls with obscenities 
and graffiti, hurls mud at the paintings of all the great 
masters of music. 

Fellini succeeds through his incredible style, incorporating 
sharp wit and a deep-rooted compassion for mankind as a 
whole. It is a difficult task to find the happy medium for the 
individual and the society. At what point do they merge, at 
what point is there distinction? At the height of anarchy, 
the point where there can be no authority, a huge steel ball 
comes crashing into the chapel, eliminating one of the walls, 
stunning the orchestra back to their senses. They pick up 
their instruments, the conductor conducts, and once again 
there is music. Perhaps the forces that will end our 
confusion also lie outside the arena of political influence. 
Perhaps, Fellini is implying that a force stronger than we 
imagine, a consciousness greater than society, will play the 
last note, will have the last say.0 
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Record 


by Ben Klein 


Costello and Blondie comes a new breed of music from 

Britain. Names like Nick Lowe, Ian Gomm, the Rec- 
ords, Joe Jackson, the Police, and Bram Tchaikovsky have 
exploded onto the rock scene. Such an outburst of talented 
young musicians brings to mind the mid-60’s British rock 
invasion of the Who, the Kinks and the Rolling Stones. 


I: hot pursuit of such New Wave pioneers as Elvis 


Pop Music 


Of this current British invasion, the Records are one of 
the best and most impressive groups around. The foursome 
include rhythm guitarist John Wicks, lead guitarist Huw 
Gower, bass guitarist Phil Brown, and drummer Will Birch. 
Both Birch and Wicks were part of the English punk group 
called the Kursaal Flyers who experienced little success but 
nonetheless, had some following. With a return to the basics 
of rock, the Records have developed a style using three to 
four minute songs with catchy hooks and choruses. The 
result is a good, solid, clean sound that is reminiscent of 
mid-60’s rock—short songs with an upbeat tempo and little 
jamming. Recently while opening for the Cars in Central 
Park, NY, the Records ripped through eight songs in a 
surprisingly short time of thirty minutes. 

The Records released a single, “Starry Eyes,” early this 


year which has recieved a considerable abount of airplay in 


America. Following the release of “Starry Eyes,” the group 
put out their debut album, The Records, in the States and is 
slowly gaining critical acceptance in addition to commercial 
success. 

This album contains some of the finest sounds in 
contemporary British rock. The first four cuts on side one, 
“All messed up and ready to go,” ‘““Teenarama,” “Girls 
that don’t exist,” and “Starry Eyes” are perhaps the best 
that the Records have to offer, displaying the varying 
abilities of lyricists Wicks and Birch. Although the tempo 
and lyrical intentions differ on each of these four cuts, the 
harsh, driving guitar work of Wicks, Gower and Brown 
maintain the band’s heart-like beat. The transition from one 
song to the next, expecially from “All messed up and ready 
to go” to “Teenarama” is smooth and flawless. The result of 
these slick transitions is a clean, silky sound. 


The Records’ 
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As the album progresses from “Teenarama”—a song 
dedicated to guys interested in immature, younger women 
—to ‘Girls that don’t exist,” the blaring guitars momentar- 
ily subside putting the emphasis on the raw drumming 
talents of Will Birch. ‘Starry eyes,” a late summer favorite 
of San Francisco’s KSAN, has become the official hit of the 
Records and is the song that has thrust the group into the 
limelight. Soft lyrics coupled with soft instrumentals mix 
well on this number, making it the most impressive cut on 
the entire album. 

Side two returns to the original driving beat which opened 
the album: “‘Girl’”’ combines quiet vocals with harsh, blaring 
guitars. As the album continues, one cannot help but be 
impressed with the genuine sound of the Records. Abrasive 
guitar work and smooth lyrics blend with the pulsating 
drumming of Birch to produce this striking tone. 


Along with the LP comes a limited edition 45 produced 
by bass guitarist Huw Gower. Although this EP contains no 
material written by the Records, it serves as a tribute to the 
various influences of other groups—the Kinks, the Stones, 
and Spirit— whose styles have affected this recent British 
group. This EP repays the debt that much of this new breed 
owes to the music of the mid-60’s. The highlight of this 
promotional release is the rendition of Randy California’s 
“1984.” The Records’ version is quicker than the original, 
while strong bass is replaced by the drumming of Birch. 
While this EP displays the different influences on this new 
group, it provides the unique opportunity to see why the 
Records are out to put the rock’n’roll back into New Wave. 

As New Wave continues to flow into the mainstream of 
rock, new groups like the Records keep the movement alive 
and allow the music to progress.0) 
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La Goulue 


French Model Goes to Dinner 


by Christopher Rubin 


ed after Toulouse Lautrec’s favorite model, a 
Nex at the Moulin Rouge, La Goulue is a 
charming and elegant, though thoroughly unpreten- 
tious French provincial restaurant. The preface to the wine 
list tells the story: LaGoulue became rather obese in her 
later years, and her name became synonymous with 
gluttony. A varied selection of Lautrec prints complements 
the skylights, healthy plants, and beautiful wood interior of 
the restaurant. 


Food 


By way of introduction, provincial food, explained part- 
owner and chef Paul Vogelsberger, is neither the food of 
French peasants nor is it haute cuisine; rather, it is the 
cooking of the French bourgeoisie, the food of the provinces 
rather than Paris. The servings are more substantial and the 
preparation less gaudy than haute cuisine, and many of the 


dishes are prepared in wine and served in sauce. The meat 
entrees at La Goulue are presented with pommes Lyonnaise 
(pan-fried potatoes) and two other vegetables (they use only 
fresh produce, so the vegetables may vary); some vegetarian 
entrees are served with salad. 

After we were seated, we started with glasses of sherry to 
stimulate our taste buds. Available, though not sampled, 
were the soupe du jour ($1.75), salade Nicoise ($3.25), and 
pheasant and rabbit country pate ($3.50). Our meal began 
with a liter of the house red wine and an order of garlic bread 
($.75) which was easily the best I had ever had. We ordered 
the Porc Normande, pork cooked with apples and bacon in 
cider thickened with cream ($8.50); and D’ Agneau Proven- 
cale, shoulder of lamb stuffed with spicy pork, mushrooms 
and walnuts, first baked, and then braised in tomato, garlic, 
onion, and white wine sauce (also $8.50). Both dishes were 
remarkably tender and flavorful. Carrots in a sweet glaze, 
stemmed broccoli, and pommes Lyonnaise were served on 
the side, and all were well prepared. 

After washing down the last of the dinner with the last of 
the wine, we ordered chocolate mousse with coffee. As 
promised, the mousse was wonderfully light and not overly 
sweet, and the French roast coffee was fresh and very 


strong. The mousse and all the other desserts and pastries 
are made by Jana Vogelsberger, dessert chef and partner. 

We left La Goulue stuffed and satisfied, but not too 
bloated. The service was excellent. Part-owner Rob Simp- 
son waited on us, and from the opening glass of sherry 
through the mousse and coffee, he was friendly and 
informative. 

Other dinner entrees include a tongue dish, a veal dish, 
and a specialty, Pheasant Goulue, “a whole bird braised in 
arich game sauce and grapefruit and orange juice, and then 
glazed in brandy and Cointreau.”” Unspecified vegetarian 
dinners were als@ available ($5.50). The wine list, which 
appeared to be in a state of flux, included a good selection of 
French and California red and white wines. 

Breakfast and lunch are also now being served (as is 
dinner) Thursday through Monday. Soupe du jour ($1.25), 
salade Nicoise ($2.50), and various entrees (from $4.50) 
are offered during lunch. Croissants, coffee, orange juice, 
and egg dishes are available for breakfast, and pastries, 
coffee, espresso, and cappuccino. are always available. 

La Goulue is located on North Pacific, next door to the 
Crepe Place, in the building where Bejons formerly oper- 
ated. Dinner reservations are requested (427-3580).0 
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by Suzanne Bergerac 
Tenn aan 
= hey looked at the ducks. River chock full o’ ducks. No 

I lack of ducks here. 

;. “Are you having a good time?” she asked. 

“Are you kidding? This place is marvelous. This is just 
what F love to do. I love to kick back on Sundays and lie in 
the sun.” He smiled to show he meant it. 

“Should I get some Tabs from the house?” 

’ “Sure.” 

She high-tailed it back to the house. The Tabs could wait. 
She ran to the mirror. Her bathing suit looked like shit. She 
put on another one. Shit again, but a little less. She threw a 
shirt on over the suit. She came back with the Tabs. 

“You’ve changed your suit,” he said. 

“Oh, look at the ducks. Aren’t they great?” She folded her 
arms across a rather stubborn roll of fat. 

The ducks sounded like they were laughing. Wack, wack, 
wack. Actually, they were quite dumb. Partially aware. 
And you could be mean to them. You could be rotten. You 
could swing your arm and pretend to throw food to them. 
They’d swim over in droves, practically barking, their 
stupid little eyes jerking pathetically. Or you could throw 
rocks. So dumb, they’d fall for it everytime. But, what else 
did they have to do? Everyday was Sunday for the ducks. It 
didn’t hurt them to investigate some sinking rocks. They had 
no pressing appointments. 

“So, are you sure you're not too bored?” 

“No, it’s great to be in the country. Really.” 
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She hugged him. She never had anything to say to him. , 

She was terribly worried if he was having a good time. And ; 
he was terribly worried about getting laid. So, she hugged | 
for a while. 

It was growing dark. They had emptied the Tabs. 
Standard Time wrecked everything. It was dark. But, it was 
not appropriate to go to bed at 6 pm. They had to invent 
some fun. They needed to go out to dinner, see a movie, 
something. 

A Mexican restaurant. Plenty of diversion, and then 
some. Plenty of time to labor over the menu. An enchilada 
here. More water please there. Aren’t these Dorito things 
salty? But, inevitably, there would be a moment, mid- 
refrito, when their eyes met. 


“$0, you had a good time? Today? Ducks?” she asked. 


“Great time.” 

“Me, too.” 

“Boy, I’m stuffed. I feel really stuffed.” He pointed to his 
stomach. 

“Boy, so am I. I really am.” 

The electric clock on the wall read 7 pm. 

The walked back home. 7:15. 

They sat in the living room and stared out the window at 
the river and the ducks. But, it was pitch-black outside. 
They couldn’t see anything. 

“I hope you’re not bored,” she said. She laughed 
nervously. 

He glanced towards the bedroom. It seemed a long time 
coming. The bedroom looked as far away as Mexico. 

And outside: wack, wack, wack. 0 


Kottke | 
Concert 


my face, and Ill be ready to play.” Leo 

Kottke’s performance Tuesday night at the 
Performing Arts Theater not only left him with a shit-eating 
grin, but most of the audience as well. With his usual 
combination of lightning-fast guitar picking, and dry, rambl- 
ing humor, Kottke kept the crowd on the edge of their seats 
for the entire 90 minute show. 

Using his standard 12 string guitars with a bottleneck 
(Almaden works best), arid a classical nylon six string, 
Kottke played from a variety of his older albums. Some 
favorites, sung in his best baritone, were “Pamela Brown,” 
“Louise,” and and old Byrds’ tune, “Eight Miles High.” 
His instrumentals stole the show, though, including adap- 
tations from J.S. Bach’s classical “‘Bouree,”’ and an old 
Jefferson Airplane tune. He also slipped in a selection from 
his movie soundtrack “Days of Heaven.” 

Scattered among his song openings and tunings were 
outrageously funny stories about his home (built between 
two swamps), his neighbors (complete with suicidal pets), 
and his dog (who lies under the bed and “farts chipmunks’’). 
The reason he’s funny, I suppose, is his deadpan style. 


©6 Gv te tnt 1 be redo pay r 


‘] Dressed in true collegiate fashion with cords, patent leather 


loafers, and red argyle socks, Kottke delivered his lines in a 
laid-back growl, frequently interrrupted by his guitar, 
almost as if his fingers were impatient with delay. The 
audience certainly wasn’t—he was funny as hell, albeit 
bizarre. 

In short, the act was excellent: smooth, professional, and 
entertaining. Kottke not only is one of the best slide 
guitarists around, but one of the funniest, too.0 

—Mike Dashe 
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Santa Cruz resident, Billy Quealy, who has “lived 
outdoors” for a year and a half; believes that the problem is 
really an issue of “human rights vs. property rights.” 

“The statement that businesses on the mall are hurting is 
untrue,” he claims. “The mall isn’t suffering. Their profits 
are still increasing. Sure, alchohol is the number one crime 
in the city, but most of that kind of crime isn’t on the mall, 
it’s down by the boardwalk.” ; 

Mary Swanson, who works at the Bubble Cafe at the 
upper end of the mall, claims, however, that there has been 
an effect on business. 

“We lose our business. People come in and see them 
(street people) sitting all over the place and they just walk 
out,” she says. 

Another woman, who is employed on the mall and has 
lived in Santa Cruz for 25 years adds, “I think that the older 
people, people my age, are scared. They can be so 
prejudiced, though. They see someone with long hair or a 
beard and they automatically think he’s a hippie and that 


he’s dumb. It’s just not true. There aré a lot of people who . 


look different. A lot of the students have long hair, but it’s 
not students causing the problem. It’s probably just a few 


people.” 
The community task force which will ‘discuss problems 


on the mall,” was proposed by councilmembers Larry 
Edler, Bruce Van Allen, and Bert Muhly. A representative 


When in Southern California visit 
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from Women Against Rape, a senior citizen, a street 
musician, two shoppers, eighteen business people and 
district attorney Art Danner are among those included on 
the task force. 

“T think it’s a good committee—broadly based,”’ says 
Mayor John Mahaney, ‘“‘we want the mall to be safe for 
everybody who wants to be there—shoppers, musicians, 
whoever. My fourteen-year-old daughter loves to go down 
there and walk around. It’s a beautiful spot and we want to 
keep it that way.” 

Councilmember Van Allen, however, expressed some 
concern over the composition of the committee. “The only 
problem is that the committee is dominated totally by the 
business community.” He said, ‘‘I sure hope that they make 
an effort to bridge the gap or else, with the polarization that 
exists, they’re not going to get very far. Four committees 
have been formed to deal with this problem that I can 
remember, and each one seems to make a little more 
progress.” 

Not everyone was satisfied by the results of Tuesday’s 
meeting, however. Santa Cruz Resident Ann Novak believ- 
es that the ordinance restricting dogs from public places is 
part of a conspiracy to drive up the cost of animals. 

“T had to look all over town for a place that I could afford 
to live where I could keep a dog,” says Novak. ‘ ‘They just 
want to charge more tor ammals. Look at the pet store in 
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Capitola Mall. The fewer people there are that can have 
pets, the more they can charge for them.” 

Local musician Jack Lofton also expressed concern 
regarding the city council’s actions. 

“My fear,” he explained, “‘has been the elimination of 
street musicians and people who really add character to the 
city of Santa Cruz. To clean that up, to call it dirt, is 
something that needs to be watched out for.” 

The conclusion drawn by high school teacher Bob 
Lissner, however, was that, ““They hate dogs and hippies.” 


University Chief of Police Gene Stone says his depart- 
ment is “doing everything we can, checking everything out” 
in the Steffy case. University Detective Jeffrey Powell is 
working on the investigation with the Sheriff’s Department. 

“Violent crimes have declined at the University,” Stone 
noted, “‘since the kiosk guards started again. In 1977 we had 
eight assaults against women after the night-watch funding 
was cut. But since then we’ve added two officers to the 
force, reopened the kiosks, and now have a crime-preven- 
tion officer giving talks. We’ve had excellent results,” Stone 
added. 

Steffy had spent two years at UC Berkeley before coming 
to UCSC this fall. 


KOFFEE KUP 


Home Cooking by Bea Burns 
Formerly from the Tip-Top 
We Feature These BREAKFAST SPECIALS: 
3 eggs, home fries or rice, biscuits 

& gravy, toast, or hotcakes ................ 


21 different omlettes including 
crab, fruit, and veggie ............... 


Apple & Boysenberry roll-up cakes ...$2.25-2.45 


Lunches feature COUNTRY STYLE HOMEMADE 
Soups & Pies, Baked Chicken & Dumplings, Filet of 
Sole, Chicken Fried Steak, Stuffed Peppers.. 
$2.45-2.65 
Thurs: 6am-2pm 
Fri-Sat 6am-2pm & ade 


1209 Soquel Ave 
423-9224 


STONE CANYON LEATHER 


Artisan’s Cooperative 
1308 Pacific Ave. 
~ (On The Mall) 
425-9976 


Stone Canyon Leather 
303 Potrero, No. 19 
(At The Sashmill) 
427-3319 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TEENAGE PREGNANCY. A video tape pre- 
sentation by Laura Herman. December 4, 10 am 
Teenage Mother Program. 900 High St. December 
6, 4 pm, Room 145 Kerr Hall. UCSC. A free 
program discussing birth control, abortion, and 
teenage pregnancy. 


LOOKING FOR THE KIND OF INTERN- 


SHIP WHERE YOU CAN LAY AROUND 
AND WATCH THE PLANTS GROW? That’s 
not quite us, but...Project Life Lab is a two acre farm 
program at Green Acres Elementary School in 
Live Oak teaching science, ecology, and nutrition 
through gardening. Intern and independent study 
student projects have included teaching, curriculum 
development, building a chicken coop, construction 
of a solar oven and solar crop dryer, and designing 
an herb garden. Credit may be arranged through the 
Environmental Studies Internship Program or 
Teacher Education. Please contact us first for an 
interview at 475-0111. Ask for Life Lab. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL TOY AND CLOTH- 
ING DRIVE sponsored by Goodwill Industries 
and the Santa Cruz Beach Boardwalk is in its third 
week in Santa Cruz and Monterey counties. Per- 
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cancelled fare. 


First Choice 
Second Choice 


Third Choice 


Mail with 
$4.00 for each maciciaae Name 
ks payable to: Address 
SCMTD 
1025 Center Street 


Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Ride the SCMTD 
ELEPHANT 
SEAL EXPRESS 


Dec. 15, 1979 through March 15, 1980 


One trip daily, rain or shine, from the Capitola Mall to picturesque 
Afio Nuevo State Reserve, for state-quided visits with the fascinating 
elephant seals and their off-spring. 


Cancellations will be refundable only when made at least two weeks prior to 
the scheduled trip. There will be an administrative charge of $1.00 for each 


Ano Nuevo Reservation Form 


Preferred Date 


For more info call 425-8600 or 688-8600 


sons of all ages who bring a bag of clothing or toys to 
a Goodwill Collection Center,or store from now 
until December 16 can receive a free pass to a ride 
of their choice on the boardwalk. Up to five free 
passes can be earned and tickets are valid any 
weekend on the boardwalk through February 24. 
For additional information or to lear where the 
nearet Goodwill Collection Center or store is 
located, call 423-8611. 


HOLIDAY SHOP and support the Pottery pro- 
gram! Cowell pottery sale Thursday and Friday, 
November 29 and 30. Cowell courtyard. Be there 
or be square. 


SANTA CRUZ ALTERNATIVE Energy Co-op 
invites you to a solar collector workshop this 


‘Saturday, Dec 1 at Club Zayante. There is a $10 


fee for the general public; co-op members can 
attend this workshop free of charge. Call 475-6868 
for information or to pre-register. 


ROLLER SKATING PARTY BENEFIT. Every- 
one is invited to a roller skating party this Saturday 
night to benefit the Santa Cruz Housing Action 
Committee (SCHAC) and the Van Allen for City 


The Express departs 
Capitola Mall at 12 
noon and returns 4 
hours later. Send in 
the coupon below for 
your bus trip and seal 
tour reservation card. 


Number of Passengers 


Phone # 


FOREIGN AUTO PARTS 


of Santa Cruz 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


JAPANESE & VW PARTS 
Rebuilt Engines & Short Blocks 


427-1280 


NOT JUST AUTO PARTS BUT AUTO PEOPLE 
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Council campaign deficit. There will be good food, 
music. and fun for everyone. See Bruce Van Allen 
skate for the fourth time in his life! See SCHAC get 
their new program rolling! The party will be at the 
Roller Palladium, Seabright at Gault, Sat. Dec. 1, 
10-12 pm. Admission is $2.50 (includes skate 


rental) at the door. For more information call 425- 


5211. 


THE ANNUAL UCSC STUDENT PRINT 


SALE will be held this year on Friday, November 
30. This year’s sale will feature the work of faculty 
and alumni, as well as recent work from the 
printmaking classes at UCSC. Etchings, woodcuts, 
lithographs, and silkscreens will be on display in the 
First Floor Lobby of Applied Sciences from 11 am 
until 4 pm. Come and see what UCSC printmakers 
have been doing and so some of your holiday gift 


shopping as well. 


SAVE OUR SHORES will hold its last public 
presentation of this year on issues dealing with off- 
shore oil drilling. A slide show and lecture will focus 
primarily on: 1) the effects of on-shore support 
facilities (for the off-shore operations) and 2) 
PG&E’s proposed 90,000 ton tanker terminal at 
Moss Landing. Ways people can become involved 
in S.0.S. will be discussed following the informa- 
tional session. Remember, public input on these 
two issues will end in just a few months. This 
presentation will be held on: Thursday, November 
29, 1979 at 7:30 pm. Louden Nelson (formerly 
Laurel) Community Center, corner of Center and 
Laurel Streets in Santa Cruz. Admission is free. 
For further information contact Kim Tschantz at 
462-2141. 


CALIFORNIA INTERNSHIP PROGRAM. 
There are a‘few paid positions with the Intern 
Program for Spring Quarter. Again, a full applica- 
tion packet is absolutely necessary. The following 
agencies will be hiring students: Air Resources 
Board, Office of the Auditor General, Board of 
‘Equalization, Department of Finance, Governor’s 
Office of Planning and Research, Department of 
Health Services, Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development, Public Employees’ Retire- 
ment System, Department of Social Services, De- 
partment of Transportation, Department of Water 
Resources. Come in and read the briefs that are 
available on each position. Each has a unique 
applicatin process, set of requirements, and sepa- 
rate duties and responsibilites. See Joy in the 
Cooperative Education Office, 140 Central Ser- 
vices. 


THE OCTAGON, Santa Cruz County’s Histori- 
cal Museum, is now featuring a new and unusual 
exhibit under the title “Gallery Proof: Books and 
Broadsides from Santa Cruz County’s Community 
of Fine Printers.” Gallery Proof was conceived and 
coordinated by Les Ferriss of the Museum staff. 
The exhibit will be on view through December 15 at 
The Octagon, located at the corner of Front and 
Cooper streets in downtown Santa Cruz. The 
Octagon is open to the public Monday through 
Saturday, from noon to 5 pm. 425-2540. 


RECEPTION TO MEET THE CANDIDATES 
for the EOP directorship on November 27, 28, and 
29 from 12:00 to 1 pm, in Room 311, Clark Kerr 
Hall. Everyone is encouraged to attend. 


THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE. New York or Wash- 
ington D.C. If you have an aching interest in foreign 
policy and think you might want to pursue that 
interest, or just get rid of that nagging pain, you could 
be one of twenty students accepted to work in the 
Washington or New York office for six months 
beginning July, 1980. Applications are restricted to 
graduating seniors and students in their first year or 
two of graduate school. Applicants should have 
done some course work in international relations 
and should be of high academic quality and have a 
general interest public affairs. Salary: (Iknew you’d 
ask)...$650/month in Washington; $750 in New 
York plus round-trip economy airfare and benefits 
including major medical health and dental insur- 
ance and Group Life Insurance. You are required to 
submit a resume, letters of recommendation, a 
statement of interest, an essay of no more than five 
pages on a topic listed in the Carnegie packet of 
information (available in our office). Come in and 
talk with Jewel and review the materials as soon as 
possible. Deadline: January 18, 1980. 


PRE-ENROLLMENT—Freshman Seminars— 
Humanities Foundation Program. If you are a 
freshman and have not yet satisfied your Founda- 
tion Seminar requirement, you should plan on doing 
so this Winter quarter as very few sections will be 
offered during Spring quarter. Pre-enrollment for 
these seminars will be held Thursday. November 


= 


29 from 11:00-2:00 and Friday, November 30, 
from 2:30-4:30 in McHenry Library Foyer. 


TESTING: ITS PURPOSES AND USES. AND 
SOME HELPFUL TECHNIQUES will be the 
subject discussed at the Teacher on the Hill “Round 
Table”’ luncheon forum on Wednesday, December 
5, from 12 noon until 2 pm at the Merrill College 
Baobab Room. This discussion will continue the 
exchange begun at the November TOTH luncheon. 
Leading the discussion will be Grant Venerable 
(Oakes/Chemistry) and the team of Todd Newberry 
and John Pearse (Biology). Frank Andrews will 
moderate. All teaching and couseling people are 
welcome. While there is no charge (these luncheon 
forums are sponsored by ‘Teacher on the Hill” and 
the UCSC Task Force for Instructional Improve- 
ment), advance reservations are needed by Lee 
Jones at Oakes (x4380/2814%). 


“A NIGHT IN VIENNA”’—Candlelight dessert, 
concert, dancing. Music directed by William A 
Wright. Sponsored by UCSC Woman’s Club as a 
benefit for the club’s Scholarship fund. This event 
will take place Saturday, December 29, at 8 pm in 
the Cowell College Dining Hall. Admission fee is 
$6 per person. For reservations call 427-2541 or 
423-7280. 


WINTER QUARTER REGISTRATION: Con- 
tinuing students: Register for winter quarter by 
December 14. Packets and schedules of classes are 
available now: Undergraduates—at your college 
office; graduate students—at the Graduate Divi- 
sion Office. Return your packet, with fees, to the 
Cashier’s Office. A $10 late fee will be assessed if 
your packet is filed or postmarked after December 
14. 


FALL QUARTER ENDS DECEMBER 7. 


December 24, 25, and 31, and January | are 
academic and administrative holidays. Campus 
offices will be closed. 


WINTER QUARTER BEGINS JANUARY 3. 
INSTRUCTION BEGINS JANUARY 7. 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS. November 29, 
Monterey Institute of International Studies, U.S.C. 
Graduate School of Business and Case Western 
Reserve University. November 30, U.C. Davis 
Graduate Studies. Call Diane Walker, x2183, 
Career Planning center, for more info. or to make 
your interview appointments. Most recruiters will 
conduct information sessions about their organiza- 
tio; these group sessions are open to all interested 
people. 


GRE PRETEST. On Saturday, December 1, the 
Career Planning Center is sponsoring a practice 
test and testing workshop for people planning to take 
the Graduate Record Exam. The sample GRE 
provided in the Bulletin will be administered in the 
morning session. In the afternoon there will be a 
discussion and workshop on test-taking strategy 
and reviews of the GRE sections. The fee is $10 for 
current UCSC students or $15 for others. Pre- 
registration is required at the UCSC Box Office. 
There must be a minimum of 10 students signed up 
in order to give the pretest. For more information 
call Career Planning, x2183. 

RESUME/JOB SEARCH WORKSHOPS com- 
ing! On January 9 from 7-9 pm in the Career 
Planning Center (123 Central Services) and on 
January 10 at 12 noon in the Administrative 
Conference Room (292 €entral Services) there will 
be Resume ‘Writing/Job Search Workshops to 
prepare students for on-campus recruitment inter- 
views and other employment opportunities. They 
will be conducted by Peter Graff, Director of 
Career Planning and Diane Walker, Recruitment 
Coordinator. Please call x2183 to sign up for either 
of these sessions. 


CAREERS FOR HISTORY MAJORS. Plan a- 
head...during Winter Quarter, January 23, the 
Career Planning Center will sponsor a seminar on 
Careers For History Majors in the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge featuring Gary Patton and Others. 
It will be a brown bag lunch from 1 1:45-12:45. Call 
Career Planning, x2183 to sign-up. Mark your 
calendar now! 


JANUARY RECRUITMENT VISITORS. Jan. 
18, McGeorge School of Law. Jan. 22, ACTION/ 
Peace Corps/VISTA; Jan. 23 and 24th, same as 
Jan. 22. Jan. 25. S.R.1. International (Chem. 
Physics, Bio., Bio-Chem, Micro-Bio, Info, Sci.) 
Jan. 29, J.F.K. University Study of Consciousness 
Graduate Program and Law School. Call Diane 
Walker, x2183 for more information and to sign-up 
for interviews. 
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5 SELF HOUSING I got asked that question so often that I decided to MISCELLANY 
1D { apply for a teaching position at this thar University. 
the ) — HSIEN TAOIST MONASTERY INVITES HOUSEMATE WANTED: Wonderful Lesbian- I ambled on to the SC campus and inquired, got. | ‘COUNTRY LODGE AVAILABLE FORCLASS ff C) 
= { you to our guided meditation. Experience your Feminist household. Into creating collective, fam- directed, re-directed, mis-directed, and indirected Ver DRES Ot WD: B00), $6. ot wee exctange, < 
ber ‘inner energy and improve your self-awareness. Sun- ily environment. Westside, near beach. $150.00 until finally it came down to an EQUAL OP- Sunday 6 pm thru Friday noon, Pescadero, 415- 
| day evenings. 8 pm. By donation 2696 Glen | Dec. t, Joy, Lisa 426-2385. PORTUNITY EMPLOYMENT interview with a 879-0563, evenings. 2 
the Canyon Road. 438-4045. Provost Ayatollah, as I remember the Hochgebor- 
a ener distinguished gentleman’s name at this remove sa 
le in time. 
rry BECOMING MORE EFFECTIVE: Lear to Provost A’s secretary made an appointment for RIDES/TRAVEL a. 
vill make a more effective contribution in life through a FOR SALE me, then confirmed it by a note and later by a phone = 
are meaningful career in massage, bodywork, and who- call. I NEED A RIDE TO NEW ENGLAND VERY §f -g 
on listic health education. Our Massage Practitioner TELESCOPE, Celestron 8 with tripod, wedge, I showed up, waited sixty minutes, Provost A did Aipnkcl beget AFTER DEC 15 (and before re) 
ind Certificate Program, Wholistic Health Educator drive, carrying case, extra lens, etc. used 3-4 times. ¢ she aah Aer dirty aunties xmas) wi share expenses, driving etc. —If youcan a) 
ve- Program and Herbalist Program offer an unparal- $1050.00-offer 423-7510. not show, and the secretary alter thirty minute help a little or a lot please call Ginny 423-7925. 9 Gy 
d : coe began showing signs of deep mortification. 
ee leled opportunity for professional training and per- Sane: dave jeter ay metoad anmciiinient War 
sonal growth. Call 425-7707 for catalog of state SAVE HALF ON YOUR X-MAS FLIGHT sins Lge RIDERS WANTED TO NEW YORK CITY ff | 
: ; : made, again confirmed by a letter and a phone call. either round trip or one way leaving UCSC afte 
approved day and evening programs. Next session home United half fare coupon, good thru December Pee ; sd f : P ek P y leaving r 
ert, begins Nov. 19th. HEARTWOOD WHOLISTIC 15,—$50/Best offer, 429-8394. SaeUe Aces Ane ee See ee ee Dec.10, back by first week in January. 423-9446. # ND 
oh HEALTH INSTITUTE . : ; This time the secretary went into such a deep co 
Sa NORTH FACE Sierra down parka with heavy | and trembling stale of moriification that it seemed | TREKKING IN NEPAL: An exploration of the J — 
ent duty 65/35 fabric. XL navy with downhood. Worn sen hia pushed over the brink into a people, satura a“ mountains of the Annapurna ro) 
: : e * i h 2-26th. 
GIVE A GIFT OF HEALTH: For the holidays iagee STTZ OO new nae SEU. 0020-92 \: Rather than risk being the innocent agent of a Way of Lone 507 sa ie as ae ae oS 
ea give your special friends a unique experience—a i perhaps great emotional hurt to the secretary, I did 95060 408-423 0950 i Sees = 
, wholistic massage, acupressure, polarity, neo- not ask for a third interview with Provost Ayatollah : 
Reichian, or reflexology treatment; nutritional coun- Lao ei nea ages ok FOR eee to be set up. oO 
he seling, hair analysis, especially designed to meet Pearia aa Bite (b : sindehg es se i my The pain, distress, mortification the secretary @ . 
b their needs. Gift Certificates from the Health En- 0 ani to 5 ein Si df sane ), Sat: Dec. 4 onhone had been pushed to was more than I could bear to INSTRUCTION 5 
ae hancement Center, 429-8161, will touch their hearts Sis SA AIR co Ae? ee to Caen see. = 
ege and relieve their tensions, (includes sauna and Gypsy Ray. i SEE: POMP ; So it goes with EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EM- FRENCH TUTORING, private and group editing ef 
vis jacuzzi). PLOYMENT INTERVIEWS at this University, of term papers, theses, etc. call Renee or Michael # CO 
ithe at least when the likes of Provost Ayatollah does the 688-0372. Keep trying. 
dif interviewing. 
be : For answer to another frequent question, ‘“‘Do you 
‘ TYPING TWO CARS FOR ‘SALE. '74 Opel Manta, 97k take courses at this University?” see my CHP 
miles, sturdy, good running condition, needs “personal” of 5-3-79 AD, vol. 12, no. 24. 
TYPING. Just finished over 1000-page manus- cosmetic body work but otherwise fine appearence. Though there are many other causitive factors to 
cript with many, many equations, matrices and Best offer over $400. ; : be taken into account, it may well be that more than 
are tables for a very satisfied UCD professor. Ready Ui at 128 Sports Sours: Le ae gis anything else it is the Provost Ayatollah types that 
a for more typing! Nothing too large or too small. engine, transmission, and tires, needs electrica turned this $108,000,000 initial investment from 
P Fast. Many year’s experience, including foreign work; body has rust spots, but OK for running the taxpayers into the University of California’s 
: around town for a year or more. Best offer over Sick Coll 
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; 0422 of my “‘personals.’’ PO Box 1778, Santa Cruz, CA, 
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29 ais x F : brakes, cables, tires, tuned. Looks new.$85. Three 
, speeds: Ladies with rack and generator light, 
Cc. THUMBPRINTING— PROFESSIONAL TYP- : ‘ 
ern ing and quality offset PRINTING. Over 30 years luggage rack. -Mens: with: luggage. ‘race: atm SERVICES 
1 s cease ; excellent condition. Don 423-2858. 
vis exper. IBM correcting Selectric with choice of type- 
83, styles. Student reates, plus FREE pick-up and deli- HOUSE-SITTING; Experienced, glowing local 
ie very 688-7024 day or eve. references, working student; Pets, plants, pools, 
vill etc. Available for Winter Quarter, call Randy, 
are CAPITOLA TYPIST: Will type your dissertation, PERSONAL evenings 475-4492. 2 
ted thesis, poems, papers, stories, novels, resumes, LZ. zh 
letters. Editing available. IBM Selectric Call Sue EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYMENT by QUALITY HAIR CARE by licensed hair des- Ne Ae 
475-5606. MR. SCHWARTZ igner. Precision hair cuts. November special for 
the One question often asked me since my “personals” students w/ID $9 (regular $12) Gale 427-1547. RECONDIT \ONED ‘TESTED 
ice TYPING SERVICE IBM: Selectric Correctible in the CHP started getting talked about is: Do you A NTED 
ake plus three different typing elements $1 per page. teach at this University?’ MAGIC STITCHES: Sewing, mending and alt- F ULLY Wi RRA 
RE Call Cindy, 475-7614 or 427-3461. Answer. Well, about 4 or 5 years ago when erations, with reasonable and fast service. Located 
the writings of mine were appearing in late lamented one block off of Bay Street, Near UC campus. Call 
ea local sheets, in them thar good old days when Mrs. Thompson at 426-6720 evenings. 
. freedom of speech did not cost an inflated nickel a rs 
ie FOR RENT word and up, up, up, in them thar good old days of JACK‘S ECONOMY HAULING & MOVING 
cme free freedom of speech and of press, lots of times prompt service you can depend on, 7 days a week. 
re APARTMENT FOR RENT OVER WINTER ‘ sag ae : y 
ce. break. 689. 30th Avenue ale Cruz. Please call people asked me if I taught at this University. Reasonable rates. No waiting. 425-5534. 
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our Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff 1222 SOQUEL AVE.\! gs @ Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 
Complete TEST-n-TAPE®" facilities for review of © Complete TEST-n-TAPE®™ facilities for review of 
class lessons and supplementary materials. SANTACRUZ,CA \ class lessons and supplementary materials. 
an. Small classes taught by skilled instructors. © Small classes taught by skilled instructors. 
N/ Opportunity to make up missed lessons. © Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 
as Voluminous home-study materials constantly © Voluminous home-study materials constantly 
Mm. updated by researchers expert in their field. updated by researchers expert in their field. 
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ess any of our over.60 centers. any of our over 80 centers. 
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For Information About Other Centers In More Than 80 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE; 080-223-1782 
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Giant 24 Slice Party Tray Feeds 10-15 People 
4 |b. of dough—made fresh every day 
Smothered in our own secret family sauce 


Covered by 2 Ibs. of cheeses— 
Mozzarella, Monterey Jack, Muenster and Romano 
Your choice of: 
Meat Combo— One-third Ib. each: Pepperoni, Italian Sausage, 
Mushrooms, Green Peppers, and Onions 


Vegetarian Combo— One-third Ib. each: Tomatoes, Olives, 
Mushrooms, Green Peppers, and Onions 


‘sHot Cheese Slices Any Time’”’ 


r ar ae ae Ra Sr | Et ee ee ne Ee ee ee ee 
i Upper Crust i Upper Crust i 
Pizza & Pasta Pizza & Pasta ! 
! This coupon good for , ss | ! This coupon good for ae ‘yo! 
MeatorVegeCombo (. \, steal i Meat or Vege Combo \ me 
| OTF ean | Ahan | 3° off oP, | 
| Family Tray (12Slices) ¢ “qeusT ! Party Tray (24 Slices) ( Rust 
or e PIZZA 

| fe cea | 4 * aaa 
1g 430 ff Family Tray : $075 é Party Tray 
! 0 with Cheese and 1 item !  @ ] with Cheese plus 1 item { 
i 

; 2415 Mission St. 423-9010 2415 Mission St. 423-9010 i 


. -UPPER CRUST PIZZA & PASTA: 


